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Treasury Department Photo 


Miss Elizabeth Gouldthorpe, President the Alexander Hamilton (D.A.R.) Junior 
American Citizens Club, Stuart Junior High School, Washington, D. C. (Picture 
taken April 21, 1957, in front of the Trumbull portrait—Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission exhibit U. S. Treasury Department. Miss Helen E. Van 
Gilder, sponsor of the club, and Mrs. Jasper M. Beall, Director.) 
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W: owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
Alexander Hamilton, whose genius is too little 
appreciated even today. As first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hamilton established the Revenue Cutter 
Service, now the Coast Guard, the United States 
Mint, and the Customs Service. He laid the foun- 
dations for the Public Health Service, and caused 
the Bank of the United States to be established 
by Congress. 

We remember that Hamilton, born in the Brit- 
ish West Indian Island of Nevis in 1757, led the 
charge which captured the British redoubt No. 10 
at Yorktown and opened the way for the defeat of Cornwallis. 


Eleven years before the Constitution was adopted, Alexander Hamilton, whose Bi- 
centennial is observed this year, penned these words to Congressman John Duane in 
a critique on the post-Revolutionary government in this country. 


“The fundamental defect is a want of power in Congress.” 


Hamilton’s genius as a statesman emerged as he labored before and during the 
Constitutional Convention to weld the separate states into a united nation. He is 
credited with being one of the foremost figures in the Constitutional Convention, which 
he did much to bring about, and is rightly called the Architect of the Federal Union. 


Hamilton’s thinking, as reflected in the famed Duane letter, can be found through- 
out the Constitution. 


The defect of which he complained to Duane—lack of power in the Congress— 
was carefully remedied in the Constitution. In the Constitution of the United States, 
WE THE PEOPLE vested the greatest power in the Congress, made up of our elected 
representatives, although a careful system of checks and balances was instituted. 


Alexander Hamilton—farsighted statesman, courageous soldier, loyal patriot, fore- 
most Federalist and great exponent of a highly centralized national government, would 
be alarmed and distressed to see the great loss of power that Congress has suffered in 
recent years and equally alarmed at the apathy of the American people who have 
allowed this situation to develop. 


Again I repeat this very revealing sentence that Alexander Hamilton penned more 
than a century and a half ago: “The fundamental defect is a want of power in 
Congress.” 
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President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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GOWN OF CAROLINE SCOTT HARRISON 


With Mrs. Harrison’s gown is displayed a pair of black satin slippers labeled as being made for her in Paris. 
These were a gift to the Museum of Mrs. Frederick C. Durant, Philadelphia Chapter, Pennsylvania, who received 
them from Mrs. Mary McKee Reisinger. The lavalier which is worn, undoubtedly a French product, has a blue 
moulded scarab set in white metal and cut steel with a pear shaped cut crystal pendant. This is suspended from a 
black velvet ribbon decorated also with cut steel. A gift to the Museum of Mrs. Aileen Gargas Wrightson through 
the Army and Navy Chapter, D. C. 

The fan is one which Mrs. Marthena Harrison Williams, granddaughter of Mrs. Harrison, has presented through 
her Chapter, Mary Washington, D. C. It has handsome mother of pearl sticks with an ivory silk satin on which is 
painted apple blossoms, It is trimmed with ostrich feathers. Study may one day produce the fact that Caroline Scott 
Harrison may herselt have painted this attractive item. 
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L, HAS often been said that “behind 
every great man there is a great woman.” 
We are acquainted with some of the first 
ladies who were silent partners of many 
of our great presidents. However, the aver- 
age person knows very little about the life 
of a truly great woman—Caroline Scott 
Harrison, wife of the twenty-third presi- 
dent, Benjamin Harrison. 

Caroline Lavinia Scott, who was later 
referred to as being one of the loveliest 
first ladies ever to grace the Executive 
Mansion, was born in 1822 to Dr. and Mrs. 
John Witherspoon Scott. The culture and 
practical experience that she gained by 
being a member of the household of the 
founder of the Oxford Ohio Female Semi- 
nary provided her with an excellent back- 
ground for her church and social work. 

Caroline was a sturdy young girl with 
a keen liking for music and art, so she 
had many interests which took her to some 
of the educational and social functions at 
Miami University. There she met and fell 
in love with Benjamin Harrison, who was 
studying law; and on October 20, 1853, a 
little over a year after Mr. Harrison fin- 
ished his college course with distinction, 
they were married. 

Harrison, who had in the meantime at- 
tained the title of General Harrison, served 
in the Senate from 1881 to 1887. The six 
years that the Harrisons spent in Washing- 
ton while General Harrison was a Senator 
were filled with social life and the antics 
of their children, Russell and Mary. By 
this time political events in the capital city 
had begun to change. Although President 
Grover Cleveland’s position had been 
greatly weakened, he was chosen to lead the 
Democrats in the presidential election of 
1888. General Harrison, who happened 
also to be the grandson of a former presi- 
dent—William Henry Harrison, was nomi- 
nated on the Republican ticket. The pres- 
sure of the tariff question, which had 
become the leading issue of the campaign, 


‘was felt by Mrs. Harrison who had never 


been too healthy. She was not seriously ill, 
however; and the news that her husband 
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had won over Grover Cleveland, even 
though Cleveland’s plurality was more 
than 100,000 votes, was all that was neces- 
sary to replenish her strength. 

At the Inaugural Ball, held on March 4, 
1889, the lovely white-haired minister’s 
daughter wore a long-trained gown of pear! 
brocade, overladen with gold embroidery, 
with elbow length sleeves and a high neck. 
With her soft hair waved back off her ears 
and her full dark eyes, she was a striking 
example of American womanhood. 

Although her poor health limited her 
interests and made it necessary for her 
family to help in her official duties as White 
House hostess, she was still very much 
interested in education and social work. 
She felt that her most valued gift, that of 
working with the administration of the 
Indianapolis city orphan asylum, had been 
taken away when she became First Lady; 
and she could feel with General Harrison 
as he looked at the White House on return- 
ing from a walk, and said, “There’s my 
prison.” 

One of the most absorbing activities was 
her association with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She was elected the 
first national President-General of the or- 
ganization and was instrumental in starting 
their campaign toward building Continen- 
tal Hall. She later addressed the First 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in this vein: “We 
have within ourselves the only element of 
destruction; our foes are from within, not 
from without. Our hope is in unity and 
self-sacrifice.” 

While Congress, which was then con- 
trolled by the Republican party, was pass- 
ing the McKinley Tariff Act and the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act, the gifted Mrs. 
Harrison was spending her leisure time 
with her baby grandson, Beniamin Harri- 
son McKee, or receiving White House 
guests. These restrictions which the eti- 
quette of her position placed upon her 
hastened her waning health; and although 
she found time to decorate the first Christ- 

(Continued on page 1108) 
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Tus is the story of the Reverend 
Carter Tarrant, who labored for the Lord 
in the green fields of Kentucky, and also 
where the Mississippi rolls her vast brown 
flood. It is a story of success, of tribula- 
tion and pain, and finally of seeming de- 
feat, but always of dedication and devo- 
tion, for which reason the story is worth 
telling. 

Of his family nothing is now known 
other than the fact that his father, who was 
thought to have been a native of Ireland. 
lived in Virginia, where this son was born, 
probably not later than 1748. The occupa- 
tion of the father, his location in the state, 
whether there were brothers and sisters— 
all of these things are to us unknown. We 
do know that in 1774 Carter Tarrant was a 
minister, holding the pastorate of the Up- 
per Banister Baptist Church, which was in 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, down on the 
North Carolina border. It was the largest 
in the state, which would indicate that Tar- 
rant was more than ordinarily active and 
talented. How long he occupied this posi- 
tion we do not’ know. Our source of in- 
formation for this phase of his life, “A 
History of Kentucky Baptists,” by J. H. 
Spencer, states only that he was at this 
church “for a time.” 

Of him Spencer writes: “Carter Tarrant, 
another active preacher among the emanci- 
pators, was a native of Virginia. He was 
for a time pastor of Upper Banister church, 
in Pittsylvania county, which was, in 1774, 
the largest (Baptist) church in Virginia. 
He was one of the early settlers in what 
was then Logan County, Kentucky, and was 
very active and successful in gathering the 
earliest churches in the Green River coun- 
try, and in organizing them into Green 
River Association. He afterward moved to 
Woodford county, where he became the 
pastor of Hillsboro and Clear Creek 
churches, and, as already noted, joined 
John Sutton in constituting New Hope 
church of emancipation Baptists. For a 
few years, he was very active in promot- 
ing the emancipation scheme.” ee 


Logan County, mentioned above, is in 
the southwestern part of Kentucky, and is 
on the Tennessee line. Woodford County 
is in the north central part of the state. Its 
county seat is Versailles. It adjoins Fay- 
ette County on the east. Lexington, in this 
latter county, is only some twelve or thirteen 
miles from Versailles. This area is in the 
heart of the fabulous Bluegrass region. 

In reference to the “Emancipation Bap- 
tists,” Bayless E. Hardin, Secretary of the 
Kentucky Historical Society, writes: “The 
term ‘Emancipators’ in connection with the 
quotes we sent you from the History of 
Baptists in Kentucky does refer to the 
emancipation of slaves. 

“The Emancipation Movement lasted 
about thirty years, starting in Goochland 
County, Virginia, on March 7, 1788. It was 
put aside, however, until the General Com- 
mittee convened in Richmond on August 8, 
1789, where the following resolution was 
offered and adopted: ‘Resolved, That slav- 
ery is a violent deprivation of the rights 
of nature, and therefore recommend it to 
our brethren, to make use of every legal 
measure to extirpate this horrid evil from 
the land, and pray Almighty God that our 
honorable legislature, may have it in their 
power to proclaim the great jubilee, con- 
sistent with the principles of good policy.’ 
(History of Virginia Baptists, page 79.) 

“The movement followed a_ stormy 
course, doing little good and causing much 
trouble and division among the churches, 
insubordination among the slaves, and nul- 
lifying the influence and usefulness of 
many fine preachers. In the year 1820 it 
became apparent even to the men who 
started it in all sincerity, that the scheme 
was futile, and the movement died.” 

How long this period of holding pas- 
torates in Woodford County, and seeking 
emancipation for the slaves, continued, we 
do not know. Of Tarrant, Spencer, in con- 
clusion, writes: “But becoming much re- 
duced in his worldly circumstances, he ac- 
cepted a position as Chaplain in the 
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land, in 1812-15. While discharging the 
duties of that office, he died at New Or- 
leans. 

“Carter Tarrant was regarded a good 
and useful man, and a preacher of above 
medium ability, in his day. He published 
a History of the Emancipationists in Ken- 
tucky.” 

In regard to his position as spiritual ad- 
viser to the United States Army, we have, 
from Tarrant’s hand, addressed to “Hon. 
James Monroe, Secretary of War,” the 
following letter: 


“Lexington, Febry, 1815 
“Sir: 

“Yours of the 19th of December last has this 
morning come to hand. I hereby notify the War 
Department that I have accepted of the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain in the army of the United 
States and shall this day forward a letter to 
Maj® Gen" Jackson to inform him that I shall be 
with him as soon as possible. I am just recover- 
ing from a severe sickness but am so far recov- 
ered that I think I shall not be detained long on 
that account. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

Carter Tarrant 


Chaplain U.S, Army” _ 


We do not have the letter to which Tar- 
rant refers, and which was, we note from 
the respective dates, at least forty-three 
days, and probably longer, enroute from 
Washington, D. C., to the interior part of 
Kentucky. It appears that soon after its 
receipt Tarrant proceeded to his post of 
duty, which was New Orleans. From that 
place he writes to “Hon William Craw- 
ford, Secretary of War, Washington, C. 
Tarrant, Chaplain U. S. Army,” as fol- 
lows: 


“New Orleans, November 4th—1815 
“Dr Sir: 

“Last February the President of the U.S. sent 
me a commission as Chaplain to the U.S. Army 
which ordered me to this station. I obeyed the 
call and will continue to preach to the troops 
every Sunday and shall continue to so do until 
the power which sent me here lets me know that 
there is no further occasion for my services. 

“Looking over the Peace Establishment I was 
led to believe from the following claus that it was 
my duty to remain at my station until further 
orders. 


“The Act of each Congress Establishing the 
Ordnance Department 
“The office of the commissary general of pur- 


’ chases, and the military academy, remain in force 


as well as certain other acts authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Judge Advocates and Chaplains to 
the Army. 
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“Now sir, if I have misconstrued the above it is 
my misfortune! for | am a poor man and am now 
1200 miles from home,) without funds, resources 
or friends. You will therefore be so good as to 
drop me a line upon this subject which will tell 
me my destiny: If government intends to have 
chaplains under the Peace Establishment I am 
willing to continue at this or any other locations, 
but I shall remain here until I hear from you. 


Pray sir give me the earlyst possible notice. =| 
“Meantime I am 4 
yours most respectfully of: 


Carter Tarrant 
Chaplain U.S. Army” 


In the file of the National Archives there 
appears a memorandum, in behalf of Tar- 
rant, to President James Madison. This 
document is unlocated and undated. It 
reads: 


“The President is requested to read the grati- 
tude of the Revd. Carter Tarrant as expressed 
in his letter; this is the sentiment of the virtuous 
in the West; the (illegible five-letter word) to 
malcontents to the contrary notwithstanding. If a 
Chaplain should be retained in the south Tarrant 
is the only one I know of. If it would not be 
asking too much of the President I would solicit 
the continuance of this good man in office who is 
patriotic and virtuous but poor and needy. 
Johnson” 


Who R Johnson was we do not 
certainly know, but it seems probable that 
he was Richard Mentor Johnson, who was 
born near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1780. 
He was a member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky from 1807 until 1819. During the 
War of 1812 he commanded a company of 
riflemen on the Canadian border. He was 
U. S. Senator from Kentucky 1819 to 1829. 
He was again in Congress from 1829 to 
1837, at which time he was elected Vice- 
President of the United States. The Ency- 
clopedia Americana (Vol. 16, p. 174) 
states that, “In Congress his chief efforts 
were in behalf of soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion and of the War of 1812 who applied 
for pensions. He was the author of the 
law abolishing imprisonment for debt in 
Kentucky.” He died in Frankfort in 1850. 
Assisting Tarrant to keep his badly needed 
job as chaplain would appear to be con- 
sistent with his aid to soldiers seeking 


pensions. 
Now we again hear from Tarrant, who 
writes: 
“New Orleans, December 23, 1815 _ 
“Dear Sir: 


“The Commission (dated Oct. 7, 1815) you had 
the goodness to send me never came to hand 
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until this day—the delay of which you will please 
to accept as an apology for a reply—meantime 
will inform you sir that I accept with humility 
and gratitude the appointment which our Illus- 
trious President has been pleased to bestow upon 
me: the former of which I had not relinquished. 
“Your Honorable 
Board will please 
to accept the avowal 
my sincere attachment 


Carter Tarrant 
Chaplain U. S. Army” 


The commission to which Tarrant refers 
reads: 


“Department of War 
October 7, 1815 
“Sir: 

“You are hereby informed that the President of 
the United States has appointed you to fill a 
vacancy of Chaplain in the Army of said states. 

“On the receipt of this information, you will 
please to communicate to this department your 
acceptance or non-acceptance of said appoint- 
ment; and in case of the former, report yourself 
to General Jackson at Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Geo. Graham 
“The Rev.4 C. Tarrant, 
Chaplain U.S. Army” 


We have no more written documents 
from or about Tarrant. It will be recalled 
that the “History of Kentucky Baptists,” 
referred to above, states that he died in 
New Orleans. It would seem probable that 
his death occurred sometime in 1816, and 
certainly not later than 1817. 

A newspaper clipping, pasted in an old 
scrapbook which is in the possession of 
my family, reads: “Died in Boone Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, Mrs. Catherine Tarrant, 
May 25, in her 89th year. She was the 
widow of Rev. Carter Tarrant who died 
some 36 years ago, and who previous to 
his death was well and favorably known 
as a Baptist Minister, particularly in the 
interior part of the state. Mrs. Tarrant 
resides with her children in Boone County 
and holds her membership in the Bullits- 
burg Church.” 

The name of this newspaper, which was 
no doubt published in Boone County, does 
not appear, nor does the date of publica- 
tion. 

If therefore, as seems likely, Tarrant 
died in or near 1816, then his widow must 
have died in or near the year 1852. And 
if, as we assumed, Tarrant was born not 
later than 1748, he was at least 68 years 
old at the time of his death. Since his 
widow lived to be 89, and survived her 


husband by 36 years, we know that she 
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was at least 15 years his junior. From the 
clipping we know that the couple had 
children, the full number of which is un- 
known to us. We do know, however, of at 
least two daughters. A family Bible is in 
the possession of this writer which records 
that on May 22, 1789, Rachael S. Tarrant 
was born in Henry County, Virginia, and 
that on March 17, 1808, she was married 
to John T. Johnson, in Woodford County, 
Kentucky. This certainly was a daughter 
of Carter Tarrant. The same source shows 
that Rachael S. Johnson was married to 
John Williamson, in Scott County, Ken- 
tucky, June 20, 1817. Also that Carter T. 
Johnson, undoubtedly a son of Rachael and 
John T. Johnson, married Margaret Berry- 
man, in Bourbon County, Kentucky, in 
1830, and that Jane Johnson, who certainly 
was a daughter of Rachael and John T. 
Johnson, was married to Chester Allen in 
1832. Colonel John Williamson and his 
wife Rachael died in Carroll County, Mis- 
souri, in 1852 and 1866, respectively, and 
are buried in Oak Hill Cemetery near the 
town of Carrollton. Their monuments show 
that he was born January 25, 1786, and 
that her birth date was May 22, 1789. They 
were the parents of John W. Williamson, 
and of Mathilda Francis, who married 
Colonel James A. Pritchard. 

As late as 1870 Mary Tarrant, known as 
“Aunt Mary,” who must also have been a 
daughter of Carter Tarrant, was living 
with her nephew, John W. Williamson, in 
Carroll County. 

After the death of Carter Tarrant in New 
Orleans his personal effects appear to have 
been sent to his family in Kentucky. What 
these consisted of we do not fully know, 
but of them two articles found their way 
to Missouri and into the possession of this 
writer, a great, great-grandson. One is the 
much-prized commission as_ chaplain, 
which is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Another is a red silk sash ten feet 
long and five inches wide. This sash has 
tasseled ends. In it is a hole surrounded 
with blood stains. This was the type of 
sash worn around the waist and over the 
shoulders by British officers. It was no 
doubt taken from the body of an officer 
killed or wounded at the battle of New 
Orleans. In some way it came into Tar- 
rant’s possession. It likewise is well- 
preserved. 


(Continued on page 1114) 
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Personalities Behind the Constitution 


Mosr of us know our Constitution and 
what it stands for in our national life, but 
how few of us know anything about its 
authors—that handful of courageous lead- 
ers who met in Philadelphia one hundred 
and sixty-nine years ago to evolve a plan 
of government for an infant republic which 
would both unite the widely scattered pop- 
ulation and meet their diverse and complex 
needs, 

The members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 were principally lawyers, 
but there were also merchants, a few physi- 
cians, and some farmers and plantation 
owners. The youngest member was only 
twenty-seven; the oldest, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, was eighty-one. As was to be expected, 
the States sent their ablest men to the Con- 
vention. Towering above them, not just 
physically but with the greatness of a su- 
preme commander which had earned for 
him the beloved title of “father of his 
country” was General George Washington, 
a delegate from Virginia, whom the other 
delegates chose as the President of their 
Convention. 

Also from Virginia was a small, slender, 
mild-mannered man who dressed usually 
in black and was named James Madison. 
He was called the “father of the Constitu- 
tion” and was reputed to have “more 
knowledge in his small blond head about 
history, government and law than any four 
men at the Convention.” When the mem- 
bers disagreed or became confused in their 
concepts of government, it was Madison 
who would quietly clarify their ideas for 
them or smooth out misunderstandings 
with his sound reasoning and profound 
knowledge. 

A colorful member of the Convention 
was Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, a 
gentleman of thirty-five who, having lost a 
leg and received a crippled arm as the re- 
sult of an early accident, wore an elegant 
highly polished wooden leg. Morris, al- 
though a successful merchant, had been 


_ trained as a lawyer and had a remarkable 


command of the English language. It was 
he who was largely responsible for the 
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stately wording and the direct, simple lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

Alexander Hamilton, the thirty-year old 
delegate from New York, was a brilliant 
young lawyer who had made his way to 
the top of his profession in a few short 
years after arriving in New York from the 
West Indies as a penniless immigrant. He 
was reputed to have the largest law prac- 
tice in New York. Hamilton was by nature 
cold and calculating, sometimes even brutal 
in his arguments, but his knowledge and 
authority made him a great and respected 
leader. 

Benjamin Franklin, although quite elder- 
ly and suffering greatly from gout, was the 
“wise old man” of the Convention. His 
speeches, reflecting his keen knowledge of 
human nature and his long experience in 
the service of his country, contributed 
greatly to solving the Convention’s many 
problems. During one of the angrier de- 
bates he calmed the tempers of the dele- 
gates by saying ‘““When a board table is to 
be made and the edges of the planks do 
not fit, the artist takes a little from both 
and makes a good joint.” The delegates, 
recognizing the wisdom of his words, 
worked desperately to make their ideas fit 
together, and by each one relinquishing 
some of his demands, they succeeded in 
creating a Constitution which was stronger 
because it was a product of compromise, 
‘and one which could be accepted by all. 

Not least among the members was 
George Mason, a Virginia planter who, 
like Washington, owned many slaves and 
acres, although himself opposed to slavery. 
Descendant of a Royalist family, he was 
neither politician nor lawyer, nor had he 
ever attended a college. However, he had 
followed closely the encroachments of the 
British Government on the liberties and 
individual freedoms of the colonists and, 
after studying carefully the Magna Carta, 
the Petition of Rights, the English Bill of 
Rights, and the English Act of Settlement, 
he had formulated the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, a radically liberal document for 


(Continued on page 1110) 
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A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT 
asked the President on April 3 at his press 
conference: 

“Sir ... you said earlier tax cuts would 
be possible because some of these pro- 
grams are not permanent. They are tem- 
porary. Could you identify one or two of 
these?” 

The transcript of the President’s reply, 
verified at the White House, is as follows: 

“For example, I recommend the school 
program for four years; I want four years, 
and I want it stopped, if necessary by a 
Constitutional amendment. I just want it 
stopped there. I don’t want to go into any- 
thing we can’t continue, that we shouldn’t 
continue.” 

The school program to which the Presi- 
dent referred is, of course, the proposed 
federal assistance to the states for school 
construction, again currently before the 
Congress. 

I believe the President is completely sin- 
cere in saying that he wants this program 
only on a so-called emergency, one-time, 
one-shot, temporary, terminal basis. He has 
repeatedly so stated to the Congress, and 
he has indicated some of the very valid 
reasons why the program shouldn’t con- 
tinue on a permanent basis. Heretofore I 
have also always believed that the Presi- 
dent was completely convinced that it is 
possible to have the program on such a 
terminal basis—a view, incidentally, I have 
never shared. Now, however, I am not so 
sure as to the President’s own certainty on 
this point—in view of his amazing and enig- 
matic reference to stopping the program 
“if necessary by a Constitutional amend- 
ment.” 

I will not speculate as to whether this 
statement was made by the President in 
complete seriousness or facetiously in an 
effort to discount the idea that terminating 
the program would involve a serious prob- 
lem or difficulty. 

In either case, it seems to me to suggest 
a definite misgiving on the part of the 
President, a doubt as to whether terminat- 
ing the program is really going to be as 
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easy and simple as a company commander 
ending a drill period with the order, “Fall 
out.” 

In either case, the President’s reference 
to a Constitutional amendment in this con- 
nection ought to be so effective a warning 
to the Congress and the American people 
that it will be the kiss of death for this 
or any similar proposal for federal aid to 
education—and I earnestly hope it will be 
just that. 

Furthermore, if adoption of this or any 
program of federal aid to education does 
in fact involve the likelihood or possibility 
that we are starting something which will 
require a Constitutional amendment to 
stop, now is the time to know it; now is 
the time to face up to the fact, and now is 
the time to stop such a program, once and 
for all. 

Indeed, it would be well for Congress 
and the American people to earnestly con- 
sider adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment now, spelling out definitely and 
decisively the proposition that the financ- 
ing and control of education and educa- 
tional policy in the United States shall 
hereafter be specifically reserved to the 
States, or to the people. 

I intend, as a Member of Congress, to 
explore to the fullest the potentialities of 
such a step. 

The temptation is strong to elaborate 
on the implications of such an amendment. 
Particularly, I would like to point out its 
potential effect in restoring to the states, 
the local units of government, and our citi- 
zens, an acute awareness of their rights, 
responsibilities and capabilities in this area 
of activity so vital to progress, freedom and 
Constitutional self-government. 

Such a step would, I believe, be a power- 
ful antidote to the real opiate of a free 
people—the illusory doctrine and dogma 
that the solution of all problems, and of 
the problems of education in particular, 
must depend increasingly upon federal ac- 
tion, federal financing, and the exercise of 
federal authority. 

I resist thet because of the 
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greater and more immediate urgency of 
discussing the proposal currently before 
Congress, in support of which both the 
Congress and the American people will be 
bombarded, by high-voltage propaganda, 
increasingly in the weeks just ahead. 

With regard to this proposal for federal 
assistance to the states for school construc- 
tion, I wish to make just two points: 

First, I should like to document the fact 
that there are numerous determined and 
powerful advocates of this specific legis- 
lation, both in education and in govern- 
ment, whose avowed desire and design for 
America is all-out, all-type federal aid to 
education on a permanent basis and on an 
ever-expanding scale—time-wise, dollar- 
wise and program-wise. 

For them this particular legislation is 
useful and important primarily because it 
would successfully establish a principle; 
because, it is, in the words of Adlai Steven- 
son to the National Education Association 
convention in July, 1955, “just a begin- 
ning.” And Mr. Stevenson urged, as an 
illustration of what he had in mind, that... 

“Over the longer run it may be best, it 
seems to me, not to tie federal assistance 
to specific purposes, such as school con- 
struction, but rather to make unrestricted 
cash grants to the states on a per pupil 
basis. State governments would then have 
much greater flexibility to distribute these 
funds among local school districts for 
whatever purpose would most effectively 
advance education.” 

This year, as for several years past, the 
official platform of the NEA advocates, 
without reference to any temporary or ter- 
minal basis for the program “financial as- 
sistance from the federal government to 
the states . . . for the support of public 
education.” 

As a further clarification of the perma- 
nent and expanding type of this federal 
participation envisioned by the leadership 
of this organization, I call attention to the 
testimony of Dr. William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, to a Senate com- 
mittee in 1955: 

“.. As long as our schools are cut off 
from the most powerful and efficient and 
productive form of taxation that we have 
(federal taxation, of course) so long will 
they fail to receive a reasonable share of 
the great wealth and income of our coun- 
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There is nothing terminal or temporary 
about the philosophy of federal aid to 
education. 

In February of last year, Dr. John K. 
Norton, head of the department of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, declared: 

“Even if $500,000,000 a year were voted 
for school-building aid, it would represent 
only a first step toward adequate federal 
participation in the financial support of 
education in the United States.” 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
whose chief argument for federal aid to 
education before Congressional committees 
is that the federal government now dis- 
criminates against education by limiting its 
federal aid bribes (incentives is the gentler 
word he uses) to stimulate state spending 
to highway and other welfare programs, 
and that it must offer some competition 
bribery in behalf of education, has urged 
that... 

“Federal assistance for school facilities 
be at least one-third the amount of fed- 
eral assistance for highways during the 
next decade, in order that competition for 
State (matching) funds may be equitable.” 

Governor Williams of Michigan, who 
has a known aversion for moderation, has 
proposed a five-year program of $16 bil- 
lion plus—compared with the President’s 
one-time-only program of billion, 
spread over a four-year period. 

Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut com- 

missioner of education, writing in the 
October 1955 NEA Journal, said: 
_ “Since for many years funds (from fed- 
eral sources) will only be sufficient to sup- 
plement the state and local efforts, some 
safeguards must be erected to insure the 
continuance of local and state efforts to 
finance their schools.” 

I said, last July, that “the import of 
these words is that some day funds from 
federal sources will do all—or at least the 
bulk—of the job.” And I have been told 
that this was reading entirely too much 
into Dr. Engleman’s statement. 

Be that as it may, I defy you to read 
“too much” into the statements of the 
amazing trio of educators and economists 
who addressed the American Association 
of Schgol Administrators at Atlantic City 
on February 18 of this year. 
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Economist Beardsley Ruml described 
Mr. Eisenhower’s current proposal as a 
“harmless gesture of good intent,” but 
“wholly inadequate,” and evasive of what 
he termed “the central duty of federal sup- 
port for the public schools.” Mr. Ruml 
proposed an immediate federal grant of 
$750 million a year which would increase 
until it reached 31% billion in 1962. No 
termination of the program was suggested, 
so far as I can determine. 

Professor Seymour Harris of Harvard 
proposed a start of $600 million a year 
now, with $6 billion a year by 1965. 

Professor Lester V. Chandler of Prince- 
ton didn’t bother with specific figures. He 
simply advocated that “financing education 
should be primarily a federal responsi- 
bility,” with local or state support only 
secondary. 

One final example: Dr. Theodore Bra- 
meld, professor of educational philosophy 
at New York University—of whom more 
later—in his book, “Toward a Recon- 
structed Philosophy of Education,” pub- 
lished in 1956, urges: 

. . The United States should spend 
annually at least thirty-five billion dollars 
on education, nationally and internation- 
ally, during the next quarter-century... . 
Moreover, not less than half of this amount 
should come from the federal treasury .. .” 
(p. 295). 

What a pity that the House subcommit- 
tee on education did not secure for its 
record the testimony of these determined 
and reckless advocates of transfer of the 
responsibility for public school financing 
to the federal government, thereby putting 
the Congress and the American people on 
full and fair notice as to how truly, com- 
pared with their desires and designs, cur- 
rent proposals are “just a beginning.” 

To pooh-pooh these proposals for gar- 
gantuan expansion of federal activity and 
financing in the field of public education 
as merely the harmless pipe-dreams of 
dwellers in ivory towers is to ignore the 
potential eagerness of powerful educational 
lobbyists, of a few socialist-minded and 
power-hungry labor leaders, and the would- 
be political beneficiaries of an all-powerful 
centralized federal government to join 
forces to give substance to the pipe-dreams. 

Small wonder President Eisenhower sug- 
gests the possible necessity of recourse to 
a Constitutional amendment to set limits 
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and call a halt to the relatively modest 
program of federal assistance for school 
construction he has felt constrained to pro- 
pose. 

And now, briefly, my second point—the 
matter of federal control of education. 

It is absurd and, I think, an insult to 
your intelligence to suggest that any trans- 
fer of responsibility for public education 
to the federal government and federal fi- 
nances, on the scale envisioned in the 
statements I have cited, can be accom- 
plished without a transfer of control over 
education. 

Yet it is stoutly argued in recent testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee that 
there is no threat of federal control. 

And it is pointed out that the proposed 
current legislation includes provisions that 
there must not be any federal control. 

How, as a practical matter, may I ask, 
can there be a massive transfer of citizen, 
community and state dependence for finan- 
cial support without a measure of transfer 
of control, regardless of these puny and 
temporary prohibitions. 

One answer, of course, is that even to 
achieve the comparatively modest degree 
of participation in federal aid proposed by 
the President’s school building bill, many 
states must change their tax structure and 
their school district setup—or face the 
prospect of federal taxation without par- 
ticipation. 

To argue that because tomorrow, or next 
year, there may not be federal interference 
in, or dictation of, curriculum, educational 
standards or administrative policies, and 
conclude that therefore there is no actual 
or potential federal control of education, 
and no threat of such federal interference 
and dictation subsequently, is to miss the 
whole point and meaning of control. 

The unfortunate widow who signs over 
title of her home to a greedy relative in 
return for an ill-defined promise of finan- 
cial support loses control of that home the 
moment she delivers the deed—not at some 
indefinite future when the new owner be- 
gins to dictate her activities or serves an 
eviction notice. 

The ominous threat of federal control of 
education, it seems to me, is clearly recog- 
nized and underscored by a statement of 
President Eisenhower in his special mes- 
sage of January 28 of this year: iP tp 
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President Eisenhower said: 

“Once the accumulated shortage (of 
classrooms) is overcome, if State and lo- 
cal autonomy in education is to be main- 
tained, the States and communities must 
meet their future needs with their own re- 
sources and the Federal-grant program 
must terminate.” 

The key words, in that statement, are: 
“If State and local autonomy in education 
is to be maintained.” 

That, in plainest possible language, 
means “if state and local control of educa- 
tion are not to be replaced and supplanted, 
albeit gradually and at the outset imper- 
ceptibly, by federal control of education.” 

Unfortunately, most of the advocates of 
federal aid to education on a permanent 
and expanding basis lack either the per- 
ception, or the honesty, or the courage to 
face squarely this inevitable corollary of 
federal control. 

One advocate who does unblinkingly 
face up to this reality—and for his own 
ideological background and associations or 
his current proposals I have neither sym- 
pathy nor respect—is Dr. Theodore Bra- 
meld, whom I have already quoted. 

Dr. Brameld does not flinch at federal 
control of education. He advocates estab- 
lishment of a permanent Federal Educa- 
tional Authority. 

In that connection may I point out that 
the NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators are on record as fa- 
voring creation of a National Board of 
Education as an independent agency, which 
would select a commissioner of education 
responsible to the board. 

Dr. Brameld asserts “the need for edu- 
cational designs that . . . are parts of an 
organic whole embracing schools every- 
where in the nation and the world.” 

More specifically, he contends that edu- 
cators “in agreeing to federal aid . . . ac- 
knowledge that final responsibility for 
schooling can no longer rest so exclusively 
where it has rested in the past—with the 
localities or states.” 


The National Society regrets to report the death on August 5, 1957, of Mrs. Carrie May Van- 
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And he further argues - that those who 
“separate the question of federal aid and 
federal control” take the position that... 
“Whereas they are willing that Congress, 
as the representatives of the people, should 
provide funds, they are not willing that the 
representatives of the people should con- 
trol them.” 

This, Dr. Brameld concludes, “implies a 
distrust in representative government that 
Congressmen who hold genuinely demo- 
cratic convictions should resent.” 

Finally he advocates an education system 
that “is supported heavily by federal taxa- 
tion (supplemented by local resources) 
and controlled by the majority”; that 
“sears curriculums, teaching, guidance and 
administration to the purposes of the econ- 
omy of abundance, political order, scien- 
tific society, and esthetic pattern,” and that 
“brings newspapers, radio chains, and 
other instruments of public enlightenment 
into direct cooperation with education and 
under similar controls.” 

What, then, is the conclusion of this 
matter ? 

On the darker side, the warning of Dr. 
Leonard D. White of the University of 
Chicago, national authority on state-federal 
relationships, a warning of particular im- 
port with respect to education in these 
United States: 

“If present trends continue for another 
quarter century, the states may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as the 
field district of federal departments and 
dependent upon the federal treasury for 
their support.” 

On the brighter side, the knowledge that 
if, beginning with the problem of current 
school building shortages, we will patient- 
ly, painstakingly and persistently bring to 
bear the resources of leadership, finance, 
and organized effort available in our com- 
munities and states, we will meet the needs 
and successfully maintain “State and local 
autonomy in education”—an indispensable 
bulwark of freedom and progress, 

God grant us the wisdom to recognize 
the task; the courage to accomplish it. 


Schoick Heavenrich (Osmond Dore) of Jackson, Michigan. She was a member of the Sarah Treat 
Prudden Chapter of Michigan. Mrs Heavenrich was State Vice Regent of Michigan from 1937 to 


1940; State Regent of Michigan from 1940 to 1943; Vice igus General, N. S. 


1943 to 1946. 
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N Greenfield Village, the group of his- 
torical buildings assembled at Dearborn, 
Michigan by the late Henry Ford, stands 
a charming old Maryland house of the 
17th century. The controversial home of 
Christopher Rousby, Royal Collector of 
Customs of the Patuxent River District. 
The 200 acres on which Susquehanna 
originally stood, now St. Mary’s, then a 
part of old Calvert County, was first pa- 
tented by Joseph Edloe in 1649, under the 
name Edloe, but the tract was popularly 
known as Susquehanna Point. 

That Christopher Rousby resided on the 
place is proven by original documents, and 
considering the evidence he no doubt lived 
in this house. Whether it was built by him 
or Edloe is not known. 

Susquehanna stood on the bluff at the 
south side of the mouth of Patuxent River 
at Fishing Point, a few miles west of Cedar 
Point where the Patuxent joins Chesapeake 
Bay. The scene of the Governors Council 
in 1661, and site of the burial of Christo- 
pher Rousby after his tragic death in 1684, 
and that of his brother John, who accord- 
ing to tradition died of a broken heart 
over the death of Christopher. 

The single tombstone, no longer legible, 
now in Greenfield Village, originally in a 
field on Susquehanna Point, was accom- 
panied by scroll work, a death’s head, 
crossed bones, and the Rousby coat of 
arms. 


Here lyeth the body of XPH’ Rousbie 
Esquire Who was taken out of this 
World by a violent Death recieved a 


Ketch Cap: Tho® Allen Comand’ 
the last day of Octo" 1684 


his brother who departed this 
Natural Life on Board the 
ship Baltimore Being arrived 
in Patuxen River the first 
day of February 1685 
Memento Mori. 


Board his Majesty* ship the Quaker 


And also of Mr. John Rousbie 


Photo courtesy of The Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


The Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Architectural authorities agree in assign- 
ing the building of Susquehanna to the 
middle years of the 17th century. Certain 
features of construction are similar to those 
other homes of this period in southern 
Maryland. 

The plan and details such as_ the 
cramped kitchen stair, the tiny doors on 
the upper floor, and construction of the 
end chimney which stands free of the wall 
above the level of the fireplace in the 
second floor. 

Approached through a mile long straight 
drive on the land side, steep roofed story 
and half Susquehanna came into view. 
Identical porches one on each side of the 
house running the full length are un- 
doubtedly additions; that on the land side 
early. The north and south sills, (timbers 
resting on the side wall foundations) are 
alike; each 60 feet 6 inches in length but 
in two pieces. The splice in each side is 
approximately at the center of the build- 
ing. The over lap is a long bevel pinned 
with wood pegs. Some uncertainty exists 
regarding the date of the dormer windows, 
of which there are four on each side. Large 
panes of glass of recent date which had 
replaced the original small lights, are like 
those in other homes of the region. There 
is no ornamentation other than simple 
moldings. 

Originally when approached on the land 


side, the kitchen end was at right with a 
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massive chimney in the partition between 
the kitchen and dining room, and the par- 
lor at the left end. 

The entrance at left of center leads into 
the only hall, where a steep winding stair 
on the left rises to the second floor. This 
wall pierced by a door way to the parlor 
is finished on the hall side by over 
lapping clap boards. The random width 
boards present the appearance of an out 
side wall. The door is typical of the period, 
with six panels arranged in pairs gradu- 
ated in height from top to bottom. 

A long past guest of the Carroll family 
at Susquehanna, stated that the room desig- 
nated as parlor was used as a dining room, 
and that the central room was actually the 
parlor. The kitchen was an attached room 
since destroyed, at the east end of the 
porch. 

Christopher Rousby was known to have 
been in Maryland as early as May 7th, 
1669. He was mentioned as being High 
Sheriff of Calvert County Oct. 6th, 1672, 
and June 6th, 1674. On Oct. 1678 he ap- 
pears as a Delegate for Calvert County to 
the Lower House of Assembly. In 1683 he 
was appointed one of Commissioners to 
lay out Ports and Towns in Calvert County. 

He incurred the enmity of Lord Balti- 
more and his friends, by visiting England 
and making charges against Lord Balti- 
more of misgovernment of the province. 

On Oct. 31, 1684 Christopher Rousby 
was on the King’s vessel the Ketch Quaker, 
then lying off his home Susquehanna Point, 
when Col. George Talbot kinsman of Lord 
Baltimore, first in the Council of Mary- 
land, came aboard. 

A violent quarrel ensued and Col. Talbot 
stabbed Rousby with a dagger so that he 
died. That Christopher Rousby did not 
out live the day on which he was stabbed is 
attested by his hurried will as follows. 

‘I desire Lett the little boy Charles Bote- 
ler, Lett him and his heyers have ye eleven 
hundred acres of Land yt belong to me att 
ye head of Patuxon River called Crome 
and the next to my brother Jno Rousby, I 
ord" my brother John Rousby to be my 
Extc" 

This 31 of Octob™ 1684. I give to Jno 
Paine and his heyers 500 acres of land in 
Chester Riv’ called Rousby County and 
unto his heyers. 

I give to Jno Paine 5 cows and 2 mares. 
And my servant Christopher ye negro his 
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freedom & 2 cows. And I 
er Jno Rousby my Extr 

God have mercy of my soule 


Witness: 


Chr Rousby 


463 
Edward Wade, Henry Rickett, Jno 


Loyde. 

On the back of the will was written; 

March ye 20th. 1684. The within named 
Edward Wade, Henry Rickett, and John 
Loyde witnesses to ye within written will 
this day came before me aboard of his 
Mag'’* Ketch ye Quaker & made oath on 
ye Holy Evangelist yt they saw ye within 
named Christopher Rousby signe the with- 
in written Will & declare & Sworn before 
me aboard of his Mag'’* Ketch Quaker. 
Sam Bourne, Edward Wade, Henry Rickett, 
Jno Loyde. 

At the time of his death Christopher 
Rousby was a widower, and had no chil- 
dren. His body was kept on the Quaker 
until next day, and Col. Talbot put in irons. 

Captain Allen attempted to keep the 
murder a secret at first, according to a 
sworn statement of William Doberry who 
declared; Capt. Allen of the Ketch sent for 
me on board and desired me to go ashore 
with his brother and Mr. Rousby’s servant 
and see all Mr. Rousby’s doors locked up 
and that the keys might be brot on board 
the Ketch to him, which was done, and his 
brother, and Mr. Rousby’s man told me 
the Captain ordered them to let noe body 
know of Mr. Rousby’s death. (This was 
dated Nov. 4th, 1684.) 

After the death of Christopher Rousby 
his fine estate ‘Susquehanna’, escheated to 
the Lord Baltimore and was in 1702 pat- 
énted to Richard Smith, Attorney General 
of the Province, after whose marriage to 
the widow of John Rouisby, sister-in-law of 
Christopher Rousby, the estate again came 
into possession of the later’s descendants. 

John Rousby appears in the Maryland 
Archives as being sworn as Clerk of the 
Upper House of Assembly, March 27, 
1671. Another brother William, remained 
in London, and was a Citizen Grocer. Deal- 
er in tea, sugar, spice, and etc. 

John Rousby resided at Rousby Hall, 
situated on the north side of the mouth of 
Patuxent river, later burned by a party 
from a British vessel in the Revolutionary 
War. 

His wife Barbara, daughter of Henry 
Morgan of Kent County, married a second 
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time, July 13, 1686, Capt. Richard Smith 
of Calvert County. There were children by 
each marriage. In John Rousby’s will made 
May 8th, 1685 before leaving for England, 
proved February 8th, 1685/6 he names 
children John, Gertrude, and Elizabeth. In 
her will Barbara (Morgan) Rousby Smith 
left to her son John Rousby II, the estate 
known as Plimhimmon in Talbot which 
was surveyed in 1651 for Mr. Henry Mor- 
gan, High Sheriff of Kent, Commander of 
the Militia, Colonial Justice and member 
of the House of Burgesses, the distin- 
guished father of Mrs. John Rousby. 
John Rousby II of Rousby Hall married 
the widow of Honorable George Plater, 
who was mistress of Sotterley, while later 
Governor George Plater married Ann 
Rousby daughter of Colonel John Rousby 
Ill. 
Elizabeth Rousby the daughter of the 
first owner of Rousby Hall, became the 
wife of Richard Bennett of Bennett’s Point, 
Queen Anne’s County, son of Richard Ben- 
nett and Henrietta Maria Neale and grand- 
son of Governor Richard Bennett of Vir- 
ginia. 
The Honorable Colonel Edward Lloyd 
III of Wye House, chose for his bride, Ann 
Rousby the youngest daughter of Col. John 
Rousby II of Rousby Hall, and his wife 
Anne Burford. Their daughter Elizabeth 
Lloyd became the bride of General John 
Cadwallader of Philadelphia. Honorable 
Edward Lloyd IV of Wye, married beauti- 
ful Elizabeth Tayloe of Mount Airey in 
Virginia. She became mistress of his an- 
cestral home in Talbot. 
Richard Bennett Lloyd married Joanna 
Leigh, North Court Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land. Henrietta Maria Lloyd remained 
single and lived in England with her 
brother Richard Bennett Lloyd, who was 
educated in London and became a Captain 
in the King’s Life Guards. 
Susquehanna subsequently passed into 
ownership of distant relatives of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. Araminta Thompson 
a connection of the Rousby’s married Cap- 
tain Henry Carroll. After his death Sep- 
tember 6, 1775 his widow married George 
Biscoe. The property then descended to 
Henry James Carroll who lived in Susque- 
hanna at the time of the Civil War. Later 
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it was the home of the Pearson family, and 
finally was purchased by a former native 
of St. Mary’s County and her husband, 
who presented the home and tomb to Mr. 
Ford as features of Greenfield Village, as 
Susquehanna was inevitably doomed when 
plans were made to develop a great air 
base in St. Mary’s County at the site of 
this old estate. 

Col. George Talbot who ruined a prom- 
ising career in a moment of anger, when 
he stabbed to death Christopher, had been 
granted a Manor of 32,000 acres on North 
East river Cecil County, also called Sus- 
quehanna Manor, or New Connaught Man- 
or, and later called Talbot Manor. 

The Manor was granted to ‘Our right 
trusty and right beloved Cozen and Coun- 
cellar, George Talbot of Castlerony in the 
County of Roscomon in the Kingdome of 
Ireland, Esq.’ June 11, 1680 and granted 
March 22, 1683/4. 

After Col. Talbot’s arrest he escaped for 
a time with the aid of his wife, carrying 
her child with her, a faithful maid, four 
accomplices and one Richard Skreen of 
Calvert who acted as Captain of the small 
shallop, which faced the dangers of a 
stormy Chesapeake Bay in midwinter. Mrs. 
Oldfield a sister of Mrs. Talbot is said to 
have also assisted in her brother-in-law’s 
escape. 

George Talbot took refuge on Palmers 
Island above the mouth of Susquehanna 
River, and according to tradition was fed 
by trained hawks who brought him each 
day, fish from the river. Some believe a 
peculiar breed of hawks frequenting that 
locality are descended from Talbot’s pur- 
veyors. 

Later Col. Talbot was tried and sen- 
tenced in Virginia by Governor Sir Francis 
Howard, Baron of Effingham. When par- 
doned Talbot left the Province, returned to 
Ireland, served in the army of King James 
and was consequently outlawed for treason. 

By his will, drawn up in Spain but never 
probated, he left his Manor to his son, 
whose heirs by name of Crofton claimed 
Talbot Manor in Gov. Sharp’s time. Ac- 
cording to the Archives of Maryland, the 
Lords Baltimore had long before seized 
this tract which they believed forfeited to 
them on two counts, murder and treason. 
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American G. I, Forum 


N inspiring ceremony at which the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the American G. I. 
Forum, an organization of American vete- 
rans of Spanish- speaking origin, presented 
each other with flags of the ‘United States 
of America, took place on Memorial Day 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The presentation was held in front of 
the headquarters of the American G. I. 
Forum before a large audience which in- 
cluded 50 members of the D. A. R., 500 
members of the Forum, and representatives 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Children of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of American Colonists, the 
American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Disabled War Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and other youth groups. Music 
by the Boys’ Band of St. Joseph’s College 
heralded the impressive processional. 

The exchange stemmed from widespread 
and distorted publicity given to a remark 
made by a member of a Denver, Colorado, 
Chapter back last February. The American 
G. I. Forum was quick to recognize that 
the first news stories did not represent the 
sentiments of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and great- 
ly aided the Society in overcoming the 
unfortunate first impression caused by a 
story emanating from the Denver Post. 

In appreciation, Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, 
President General, proposed that the Na- 
tional Society present the American G, I. 
Forum with a Flag of the United States. 
The Forum in turn suggested the exchange 
in front of their headquarters on Memorial 
Day. 

The D. A. R. presentation was made by 
Mrs. Douglas Beasley Stone of Portales, 
New Mexico, State Regent of New Mexico. 
Assisting as her personal pages, were Mrs, 
I. J. Mize, Flag Chairman, and Mrs. Paul 
C. LaRue, Regent, of Lew Wallace Chap- 
ter. The American G. I. Forum presenta- 
tion was made by Vincente T. Ximenes, 
National Chairman of the G. I. Forum. 
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Four Honorary State Regents in background: 
Mrs. B. B. Wilson, Roswell; Mrs. J. Ed. Eaves, 
Albuquerque; Mrs, Frank E. Andrews, Santa Fe; 
and Mrs. John D. Brown, Clovis. Also Mrs. Paul 
C. La Rue, Lew Wallace Regent and Mrs. Doug- 
las B. Stone, State Regent. At microphone: Vi- 
cente Ximenes, National Chairman. In back: Rev. 
Epperson, Presbyterian minister; Msgr. Jose Gar- 
cia, vicar general of the archdiocese; Louis P. 
Tellez, local forum chairman. 


The ceremony under the sunny New 
Mexico sky was a beautiful and moving 
one. Mr. Ximenes made the first presenta- 
tion speech. He referred to the gracious- 
ness of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and to the prompt comment of 
Mrs. Groves on the patriotism of American 
soldiers of Mexican origin. 

“The Spanish-speaking people of the en- 
tire United States fought valiantly in de- 
fense of our nation in World War I and II 
and against Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea,” Mr. Ximenes said. 

“In the lists of persons who defected to 
the Chinese Communists in Korea, not one 
single Spanish surname is found. During 
World War II, eleven soldiers of Mexican 
origin won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, our country’s highest honor. 

“All Americans should be proud of this 
record because it was achieved as Ameri- 
cans and not as members of any particular 
ethnic group. In other words, the Juan 
Garcia’s like the others fought and died 
for all of us regardless of our race, color, 
religion or national origin.” 


Then; on behalf of the American G. I. 
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Forum, 12-year-old Robert Duran pre- 
sented the Flag to Mrs. Stone. 

Mrs. Stone said in part: 

“We who are gathered here today are 
proud to live under the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States. All of us should 
think of ourselves as citizens together of 
this beautiful country. Here in New Mexi- 
co we are peculiarly fortunate in the rich- 
ness and color of our cultural heritage, 
consisting as it does of the mingling of 
native Indian, Spanish-American, and 
Anglo-American traditions. Each has a 
contribution to make to our common coun- 
try. Proud as we may be individually of 
the various traditions which have con- 
tributed to the making of the United States 
of America, let us be proudest of the title 
‘A Citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica.’ With our two organizations gathered 
here together, let us think of two of our 
common purposes—service to our country 
under God and the education of our chil- 
dren.... 

“Old Glory has been consecrated anew 
with the blood of veterans-of your organi- 
zation, who have given to the Flag and to 
the country for which it stands their last 
full measure of devotion. We, your fellow 
immigrants to the great continent discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus in 1492, 
rejoice with you in the privilege of raising 
the Stars and Stripes in friendship, har- 
mony and good will as citizens of the 
United States of America.” 

Mrs. Stone handed the Flag to Miss 
Molly Galvan of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, National Vice Chairman of the 
American G. I. Forum. The Honor Guard 
then presented it to Monsignor Jose Garcia, 
Vicar General of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese, who had given the Invocation. 
Monsignor Garcia blessed the Flag, which 
was then raised on the flagpole in ‘front of 
the Headquarters. It was immediately low- 
ered to half-mast because of Memorial 
Day. 

All joined in the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. Then Magdalena Mauldin sang 
the National Anthem. 
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12-year-old Robert Duran, approaching 
platform. On platform: Mrs. Stone, State Regent; 


Guard, 


her pages: Mrs. Paul C. La Rue, Regent Lew 
Wallace Chapter; Mrs. I. J. Mize, Chairman of 
The Flag of the U. S. of America Committee, also 
Mr. Vicente Ximenes, National Chairman G.I. 
Forum; Mr. Jose Ontiveras, National Vice Chair- 
man G.I. Forum; Earnest Sanchez, Jr., Treasurer; 
and Vicente Jasso, New Mexico State Chairman. 


The benediction was given by the Rev- 
erend Epperson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Following the ceremonies, the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the American G. I. Forum 
served coffee, punch, doughnuts and other 
delicacies inside the headquarters. 

After this a meeting of the State Board 
of the New Mexico organization, D. A. R., 
was held at the historic old inn, La Ha- 
cienda in Old Town. This was followed 
by a luncheon attended by D. A. R. mem- 
bers and many guests. 

Mrs. Frank E. Andrews, New Mexico 
State Press Chairman, noted that the New 
Mexico State Flag was adopted in March, 
1925, through the efforts of the D. A. R., 
and represents the three cultures of New 
Mexico. The flag is in the old Spanish col- 
ors of red and orange yellow. with the 
Zia Sun Symbol of the Indian Zia Pueblo 
in the center. 

The Flag Ceremony was preceded by a 
Memorial Day parade. The D. A. R. had 
three cars in this, and were led from the 
parade to the ceremony by the sheriff of 
Bernellio County, N. M., who a 
words of welcome. 


Ideals are like stars; 


you will not succeed in touching them with your hands. ah 
But like the seafaring man on the desert or waters, you choose them as your ee 
guides, and following them you will reach your destiny. 


Carl Schurz 
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As an introduction to an article on 
heraldry, I can think of none briefer, more 
concise or clearer than the following: 

“That these Ensignes of Honour, as are 

commonly called Armes, which of later 
times have been chiefly used for distinction 
of families, had their original from the 
practice of great commanders in War, is 
not unknown to the learned; for certain 
it is, that the faces of all great military 
officers, being obscured by such Hoods and 
Helmets as were anciently worn in times of 
Battel, it was expedient, that by some other 
means their persons should be notified to 
their friends and followers. Necessity, 
therefore, requiring it, they depicted upon 
their Shields (which were borne for the 
defence of their bodies) as also upon their 
Surcoats of Silke, Banners, Penons, etc., 
certain Badges, that might make them 
known at a distance from each other. 
In bearing whereof (as appeareth by divers 
old Rolls of Armes) such order was ob- 
served that none might assume another’s 
marks; but that there should be a plain 
and apparent difference in each man’s 
Sheild, Surcote, Banner, Penon, etc. to the 
end that upon any disorder the common 
souldier might know his leader, and the 
better repair to his succour in case of 
danger. 

“But these later times having devised 
other sorts of armour and weapons both for 
offence and defence than of old were used; 
those marks and badges in Shields, Sur- 
coats, etc. have been for divers past ages, 
as to any such military purpose, totally 
layed aside; and since meerly retained as 
Honourary Ensignes by the Nobility and 
Gentry, especially to difference themselves 
and their families from the vulgar and 
from one another. In all which the Kings 
of Arms in their respective provinces were 
to see due order observed.” 

Archaic as are both phrasing and spell- 
ing, the author, Sir William Dugdall, 
Garter King of Arms of England, circa 
1660, in these few words completely cov- 
ered the inception, causes, limitations and 
present purposes of heraldry. 
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Sir William is among the greatest 
authorities on the science who ever lived. 
His word is taken even today without 
question on any matter appertaining to the 
study of family coats of arms. 

“Heraldry” is the word in common use. 
The word Armory is preferable. Heraldry 
deals with duties other than the control of 
what is termed coat-armour. Armorial bear- 
ings were first known, in England, about 
the middle of the Twelfth Century, but 
were rare until the Thirteenth Century. 
The first Royal Coat of Arms appears on 
the seal of Richard I, in A.D. 1189. 

A coat of arms was, as its name implies, 
a coat worn over chain mail or other 
armour, embellished by a colored device 
or combination of devices, painted or em- 
broidered upon it. It was the personal 
cognizance of the wearer, and no one, not 
even a brother or other blood relation, was 
at liberty to display it without some addi- 
tional mark to distinguish it from the 
original coat. 

The colors or metals (gold and silver) 
never varied in any particular coat unless 
permanently altered by the bearer or an 
officer of Arms. This fact is one of im- 
portance. A warrior would not, for ex- 
ample, wear a red lion on a white shield 
today and a white lion on a red shield 
tomorrow. Such errors were perpetuated 
.wholesale in early and mid-Victorian times 
when the crest or coat of arms of the per- 
son was on note-paper, for example, set 
forth in red, blue, violet or other color, 
without rhyme or reason, but simply as a 
matter of caprice. 

The coat, which varied from time to 
time in shape and cut, was known by vari- 
ous names (e.g., Tabard, joupon) but there 
is no need to discuss its evolution here. 
Originally the privilege of bearing arms 
belonged to leaders in battle, to kings, 
dukes, barons and other great lords or 
seigneurs; even to bishops who, though 
Lords spiritual, are to be found in days 
gone by, leading armed hosts into battle. 
As a means of ready recognition at a 
period when the helmet concealed the face 
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e coat of arms made it 
possible for soldiers to distinguish their 
leader amid the rough and tumble of 
medieval melee. 

Although no longer required for defense 
in more modern times, armorial bearings 
continued to grace the shield of one en- 
titled to use them. It is on a shield, indeed, 
that we are for the most part accustomed 
to see them displayed, but the device that 
fills it has long since become known as a 
coat of arms. 

In the heraldry of today, there are many 
technicalities to be mastered in the realm 
of blazonry, although in early days, when 
French was the language used, even in 
England, a coat of arms was described in 
such a simple way that it was impossible 
for the heraldic-painter to go astray. For- 
tunately for our present purpose, the coats 
covered are so simple that the reader is 
not likely to become involved in the tech- 
nicalities of the blazon. 

The ground work of a shield, which may 
be one color or metal (gold or silver) or 
a combination of both, is termed the field. 
Furs (e.g., ermine) are used in addition to 
metals and colors, but they call for no 
explanation here. A written description of 
a coat of arms begins with the field (i.e., 
the background). Anything placed upon 
the field is termed a charge. 

The principal charge (i.e., occupying 
the most outstanding position) is always 
next mentioned and then other charges in 
their order of prominence, giving their 
position and tincture (metal, color or fur). 
A charge or charges touching the field 
comes before those not touching it. 

Nothing more requires to be stressed 
here with reference to blazoning, but the 
reader who seeks a further insight into the 
subject cannot do better than read the 
article entitled “Heraldry” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. In it, needless pedantic 
technicalities are explained, with the re- 
sult that the reader is soon absorbed in 
his subject instead of throwing up the sci- 
ence of heraldry in disgust, as he might 
well do if we were to begin his studies by 
reading any of the more common textbooks 
on heraldry. 

As has been heretofore brought out, no 
two men, in theory, even father and son, 
bore exactly the same coat of arms. 

During the father’s lifetime each son 
“differenced” his escutcheon (shield) 


with certain markings which indicated not 
only that the father was alive, but which 
son owned that particular shield. The 
eldest son, for instance, bore a “label,” 
that is a bar running across the top of the 
shield with three short “drops” or tags, 
one on each end and one at the mid-point. 
The second son bore a crescent, the third 
a mullet (star shaped figure) etc. 

We in America have no use or need for 
“differencing” marks. Their primary pur- 
pose, following the law of “Primageniture” 
(inheritance of the first born to the father’s 
estate) was to denote which son inherited 
at the father’s death and in what order. 
This was not so futile when one considers 
that frequently a father and all of his 
sons went into battle together and many 
times the father and several sons did not 
survive. The exact seniority of each son 
had to be both established, known and 
accepted. 

In America this question of seniority in 
the family does not exist. We therefore 
eliminate all “marks of cadency” from our 
family arms. 

Another manner in which a family arms 
could differ between branches was when 
one brother performed some signal or 
special service for King or State and an 
“augmentation of honor” a mark to indi- 
cate the event, was added. 

Thus to the Lanes of Kings Bromley, was 
granted the right to display in one corner 
of the shield the arms of England. This 
arose out of their aid to Prince Charles 
(later King Charles II) in his escape from 
the Cromwellian forces. 

Now the other Lane brothers were not 
granted this right. Therefore the descen- 
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dants of the Lanes of Kings Bromley and 
the descendants of their uncles and cousins 
would bear the basic family arms which 
appeared somewhat different. It sometimes 
takes a wise and knowledgable heraldist 
to classify the difference and ascertain just 
how the basic arms of this Lane family 
or any family appeared. 

The heraldist is often asked if “a coat 
of arms goes with every name.” The 
answer is that no coat of arms “goes” with 
any name. A coat of arms goes always with 
a family line. 

Let us take as an example the name 
Smith. It is an occupational name indi- 
cating the profession of the ancestor, i.e., a 
blacksmith, coppersmith, etc. 

In days when everyone rode horseback 
and almost everyone wore metal armour, 
there was of necessity a “smythe” in every 
village, town, castle and shire. 

Eventually some of the Smythes or Smiths 
rose in the world, became fighting men, 
esquires, knights, even peers of the realm. 
These acquired coats of arms of their own 
which were inherited by their descendants. 

As a result there are over two hundred 
Smith, Smyth and Smythe coats of arms. 

This would appear to make it almost 
impossible for a Smith descendant today to 
identify the proper arms of his family. 

This is not altogether true. If a Smith 
can trace his ancestry back to certain 
Smiths in Colonial America whose arms 
have already been established, then he need 
go no further. Failing this he could trace 
his Smith line back to some certain dis- 
trict, village, shire or county from whence 
they came. The proper arms might thus 
be established. The average person would 
be surprised at how many _ thousand 
genealogical lines of Americans—Smith 
and others—have already been worked out 
completely and the proper arms identified. 

Upon the whole there is one way, pos- 
sibly better than any other, of establishing 
one’s family coat of arms. That is to go 
to a good heraldist with a good workable 
library. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the word used was “heraldist” not 
“genealogist.” There is a great difference. 

While all heraldists are genealogists, per 
se, all genealogists are by no means her- 
aldists. 

In my own library are some hundreds of 
family histories compiled with much work 
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and effort by various genealogists. The 
genealogical work in most of them is good 
and fairly accurate. However almost all 
genealogists have one grave weakness, 

When they have compiled their datum 
and written the book, just before it goes to 
press, they decide that it should depict the 
coat of arms of the family. Do they go to 
a heraldist and have him identify and pos- 
sibly paint or draw the proper arms? They 
do not! They go to some library and find 
some coat of arms or any coat of arms with 
the family name beneath it, and embody it 
in a horribly inexact drawing or painting 
in the book as the family arms; whereas it 
is much more than likely to have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the particular 
family covered in the genealogical history. 

Over a period of more than twenty years 
I have kept account of the wrong arms in 
family histories. Unbelievably it runs 
about eighty percent. In other words the 
chances against the arms depicted in your 
family history being correct are about four 
to one! 

The question then arises as to the proper 
or best procedure in securing a painting, 
drawing or engraving of your family arms. 

First write to your heraldist or heraldic 
painter and give him all of the information 
which you have on the family; names of 
ancestors no matter how near or remote, 
names of their respective wives, where 
these are known, approximately where your 
ancestors resided in this country or abroad, 
any and all dates—even approximate ones. 

Ask him, if, with the information sub- 
mitted, he can identify the proper family 
arms for you. 

. If he is experienced and knows his busi- 
ness, he will take this information and 
ascertain whether or not he can dovetail it 
with any of the thousands of family lines 
and genealogies which are readily avail- 
able in every good workable heraldic 
library. 

If he has such works as MacKenzie’s 
Colonial Families in the United States of 
America; Virkus’ Compendium of Ameri- 
can Genealogy; the records of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society; 
The New England Heraldic and Genealogi- 
cal Register; Crozier’s American Armory; 
Matthew’s American Armory and Blue 
Book; Bolton’s American Armory; Zieber’s 
American Armory; Vermont’s Heraldry; 
Heraldica Americana; the Daughters of the 
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American Revolution Lineage Books; The 
Records of the Huguenot Society, etc., he 
can advise you almost at once whether or 
not he can definitely establish the line and 
the name of the work or works in which 
the connection can be made. 

It is then up to you to decide just what 
you desire him to do with the information. 

If the heraldist does not have the proper 
information and you desire to go further, 
then ask the heraldist the name of a good 
genealogist and proceed through him. 
When the genealogist has submitted your 
proper family lines, then again submit the 
information to the heraldist. 

There are several things in this connec- 
tion which should not be done. 

Do not dangle a possible order for one 
or more paintings before the heraldist in 
order to get free genealogical information 
from him. He possibly receives some twen- 
ty inquiries a day. Some of these will in- 
variably hint that if he helps you “close 
one or two gaps in your family genealogy” 
then you will be ready to order. What you 
are doing is offering to buy his product at 
the regular price if he will furnish you 
with information worth, in a genealogist’s 
fee scale, possibly several hundred dollars. 

Do not write him hoping to secure a de- 
scription of your family arms intending to 
have some kinsman or friend “who paints” 
execute the painting for you far cheaper 
than the heraldist. 

The heraldist is too wise for this. He 
will never give you a complete description 
of your family coat of arms until he has 
received an order to paint, draw or engrave 
it. You may think he has done so but any- 
one conversant with heraldic blazons will 
tell you that this lacks some color, some 
figure or some charge, no matter how 
smal], that will render your arms spurious 
if not included. Remember he has had all 
the tricks and dodges tried upon him for 
years and is very much opposed to giving 
you something for nothing. 

In a few years a work will be placed 
upon the market which will be of inestima- 
ble help to both the client and the heraldist. 

The American College of Arms is now 
seeking to establish the coat of arms of 
every person in Colonial America who was 
armigerous (entitled to display a family 
coat of arms). 

These are to be put in book form and, 
under the name and short sketch of each 
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ancestor, is to be both blazon of his family 
arms and the names of many of those 
today who have established their right to 
display each arms by proving their descent. 

This great work, when finished, will be 
published both for private and public li- 
braries and a copy officially filed as a 
permanent record with the Congressional 
Library and in the Department of Archives 
in Washington and all of the large libra- 
ries in the country. 

When this is done, then the procedure 
will be only to establish your descent from 
one of the ancestors listed or lineal kin- 
ship to some person listed under that an- 
cestor’s name, a fairly simple matter. 

The heraldist is frequently asked if it is 
correct to display the coat of arms of his 
or her maternal line. Of course it is. You 
are just as much entitled to display the 
arms of your mother’s line as that of your 
father’s. 

Sometimes the right of your father’s 
family to display arms cannot be estab- 
lished. Then what would be more natural 
than to display the arms of your mother’s 
family? This also applies to grand par- 
ents, great grand parents, etc., on either 
side of your house. 

A family coat of arms may be very sim- 
ple or rather complicated. 

The basis for all coats of arms is the 
shield. As has been said, the shield really 
is the coat of arms and all else mere ap- 
pendages. Many of the oldest and most 
aristocratic families have only the shield— 
in fact this runs to about seventy percent. 
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Next comes the crest which on some 
arms appears above the shield. This may 
be set directly upon the shield and con- 
nected by means of a torse or wreath 
(twisted scarf of two colors) or a coronet. 
It may in a more elaborate painting appear 
to rest upon a helmet which is set atop the 
shield. 

In America if the helmet is displayed it 
must be in profile and of iron or steel 
color—never of gold or silver. 

Around the shield and helmet a man- 
tling or lambrequin may appear. This is a 
decorative scrollwork and its shape or out- 
line, like that of the shield, is purely at 
the discretion of the artist. Only one rule 
applies to the lambriquin; it must be in 
the livery colors (first two colors and/or 
metals mentioned in the blazon) of the 
shield unless it is otherwise so stated in 
the blazon. 

And now comes the intriguing motto. 
The description is advisedly made for the 
heraldist has more trouble explaining mot- 
toes or the lack of them than all else. 

While the Scots and the Irish had certain 
slogans, assembly cries or war cries, which 
were registered in their grant of arms, the 
English never followed this practice, nor 
did most of the European Countries. 

With an English arms it is perfectly 
proper to display no motto at all or any 
motto which suits one present fancy. The 
former is the better modus. 

With Continental arms no motto should 
be displayed at all except in those very 
rare cases where some motto was granted. 

In the two figures which illustrate this 
article, number 1 is the simple coat of arms 
of Douglas, white number 2 is precisely 
the same coat of arms where the helmet 
and mantling or lambrequin was depicted. 
One is just as proper as the other. The 
helmet and lambrequin merely make a 
more finished and graceful display. 

Now and then one sees a coat of arms 
where figures of men, women, animals, 
birds or beasts hold up the shield as the 
lion and unicorn of the British Royal coat 
of arms. These figures are called support- 
ers and may be dismissed from our reckon- 
ing with the simple statement that no 
American has the right to display them 
and to do so is to assume honors to one- 
self which simply do not exist, all in 
very bad taste. 
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In Great Britain supporters may be dis- 
played only by baronets and peers of the 
realm upon their personal arms and Chiefs 
of Irish or Scottish Clans in person. In 
other words when one displays supporters 
he shows himself to be a baronet, a chief 
of a clan or a peer. 

In as much as we recognize no titles in 
America and as there are no Clan chiefs 
who are American citizens, ipso facto there 
can be no supporters. 

In Continental Countries supporters are 
granted only to peers, therefore the same 
rule would apply to Americans. 

Many persons believe that all coats of 
arms “tell a tale.” This is far from true. 
Shields were originally marked purely for 
purposes of identification. The first coats 
of arms used and those of the oldest fami- 
lies were extremely simple. 

First the braces of the shield were 
painted a different color from that of the 
shield itself; next some lion or other ani- 
mal, bull, wolf, rabbit, etc.; then mythical 
beasts such as griffins or dragons were 
used. 

Of course sometimes a man was called 
“the red lion of Woolwich” or “the black 
bull of Norwich” and adopted a red lion 
or a black bull upon his shield, but such 
cases are rare. 

There are a few “armes_parlante” 
(speaking armes) which tell a tale but 
these are extremely rare. 

The canting arms is however very com- 
mon in very old shields. 

A canting is a heraldic pun or play upon 
the name. In as much as the employment 
of family surnames and family coats of 
arms came into use at about the same time 
‘(circa 900 to 1200) we frequently find 
families taking their surnames from 
charges upon their arms or placing bear- 
ings upon their arms which refer directly 
or indirectly to their surnames. Thus we 
have a Moor’s head upon the Moore arms; 
a fox used on the shield of the Foxxe 
family; three apples upon the Appleton 
arms and a stand of trees upon the Wood- 
side arms. Cases of this kind are too 
numerous to mention; however the one 
thing that they all have in common is that 
they are a very ancient grant of arms. 

In all arms it will be noted that charges 
and figures many times appear in threes. 
This is usually to symbolize the Holy ena 
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How well do you know your flag? If 
you would like to be more conversant with 
its history, its symbolism and the rules for 
its display and use, read the book, “SO 
PROUDLY WE HAIL!” by Gridley 
Adams, Director General, United States 
Flag Foundation. Since my appointment 
as local chairman of the Flag Of The 
United States Of America Committee, this 
book has led me into a number of stim- 
ulating adventures. 

If you are a Flag Chairman, you will 
find it an unfailing source of new and 
interesting material for Flag talks. Whether 
you are an officer or a lay member, you 
may find information here that you did 
not know before. If you are connected with 
schools, libraries, or service groups of any 
kind, you will find it useful, as our mem- 
bers have. If you are a grandmother, you 
will find, as some of our members have, 
there is nothing better for a gift to your 
grandchildren. 

My first adventure was the warm re- 
sponse awarded me by my own chapter 
members to my promotion of the material 
in the book; my second, their challenging 
requests to me to order for them personal 
copies. 

Further adventures took me outside the 
inner circle of Ashley Chapter, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to the rank and file. Through 
our Radio and Television Chairman, Mrs. 
Margaret Hill Stoddard, local Regent of 
Ashley Chapter 1946-1948, and State Or- 
ganizing Secretary in 1948, we carried 
some alerting information from the book 
to the general public. 

Quoting from the WMT-TV Continuity 
Script of a Flag Day Program, sponsored 
by Fabricare: 

ANNCR: But may I ask a question? 

STODDARD: But of course. . . 

ANNCR: Is Old Glory to be flown only 
from sunrise to sunset? 

STODDARD: According to recent opin- 
ions of the United States Flag Foundation, 
no. Our flag may be flown 24 hours a day, 
and at night, may even be flood-lighted. 
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At once we received a number of letters 
and phone calls from individuals and from 
patriotic organizations, protesting the accu- 
racy of her statement. This gave us both 
a chance by means of letter, telephone, and 
public press to clarify the information. 

Mrs. Stoddard explained that “for years 
the public followed army practice, raising 
the flag at sunrise, lowering at sundown. 
Now it is accepted that the Flag should 
always be flying or displayed as our con- 
stant symbol. Now flags over the United 
States Capitol Building are always flying. 
Just as the Christian Cross is always dis- 
played and lighted as a symbol of religious 
faith, so the Flag should always be flying 
as a symbol of our faith in our govern- 
ment.” 

Through the press, also, I called atten- 
tion to Gridley Adams’ explanation of the 
phrase, “universal custom,” in Sec. 2(a) 
of the Flag Rules. In a note under the 
rule he says: 

“Every other rule is either a “should” or 

“should not.” This “universal custom” was 
a compromise between conflicting opinions 
of the Congressional Committee members.” 

The city editor, at our suggestion, 
printed in the local paper on July 3rd, 
“Rules Governing the Display of the Flag.” 
In this column he discreetly covered to our 
satisfaction the point in question concern- 
ing the 24-hour display of the Flag. 

This achievement having been accom- 
plished, I launched on another adventure. 
In various churches and public auditoriums 
I had noticed that the Flag of the United 
States appeared at the speaker’s left in- 
stead of his right, as he faced the audience. 
Very cautiously I kept my own counsel at 
first, but referred to the printed rules for 
authority. I found the perplexing phrase, 
“But when the flag is displayed . . . else- 
where than . . . on the platform. . > and 
so forth. Now in the cases where I had 
seen what I thought was a violation, the 
flag had been placed on the floor, just off 
the platform, but still practically in line 
with the speaker, forming a part of the 
platform area. This + annoyed me, 2 because 
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I felt that the spirit of the law was dis- 
regarded in an attempt to keep the letter 
of the law. When I found the following 
explanation in Gridley Adams’ book, I be- 
came bold to crusade for a correct under- 
standing of the rule and a correction of 
false practices. 

Gridley Adams: “This rule has caused 
more inquiries than all other Flag letters 
. . » SO many persons have read this liter- 
ally ... if there is no room in chancel or 
platform for a staffed Flag to stand and 
must therefore be placed on the floor in 
line . . . with those in chancel or on plat- 
form... ., then that is strictly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Public Law 829.” 
. . . no man ever stands on the Flag’s own 
right, except a color guard with a rifle 
over his shoulder.” 

It has not been easy to convince minis- 
ters and directors. Some of my first at- 
tempts at reform were met with such un- 
bending replies as, “That’s where it has 
always been since I came to this church,” 
or “It’s just where the janitor put it.” 

I had a rather humorous but eventually 
satisfying experience when I attended for 
a few days an extended series of meetings. 
At the first program I noticed that the 
American Flag and the Christian Flag were 
in reverse positions from what they should 
be. It was a large platform with plenty 
of room, yet the flags stood on the floor 
just off the platform and not in line with 
the speakers, but back against the wall, 
neither one holding its proper place of 
honor. 

Thinking that the President of the Or- 
ganization would be the one in authority, 
I sought an occasion to meet her. When I 
called her attention to the error, her reply 
was, “I don’t have anything to do with 
the stage. That is Mrs. X’s affair.” I im- 
mediately sought Mrs. X. She was _ in 
conversation with one of the other leaders, 
whom she drew into the conversation, and 
to whom she referred for authority. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Z, “I 
think the Christian Flag should hold the 
chief place of honor, but of course, if that 
is the law, I suppose we ought to obey it. 
We'll have to see about it.” 

Much encouraged, I went expectantly to 
the next meeting, but there was no change 
in the flags. Noting that a certain gentle- 
man had charge of daily announcements, | 
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setting of the stage, so I approached him 
on the flag position. 

“Oh, I hadn’t noticed it,” he said, “I will 
take care of it.” But nothing happened. 

Then my attention was drawn to a wide- 
awake college boy, who seemed to super- 
vise the lighting on the platform and in 
the auditorium. Now, I thought, at last, 
I have found the right person. When I 
spoke to the boy, explaining my anxiety, 
he promptly replied with great assurance, 
“That is because the flags are standing on 
the floor instead of on the platform.” 

I tried to show him that “elsewhere” 
meant in line with the first row of seats 
when the audience is a semi-military body. 

“Well,” he said, “I might be wrong.” 
Hopefully, I watched, but no change in 
flags. 

When I left the conference, I spoke to 
the young man again and asked him if he 
would like to have me send him some 
printed matter explaining the Flag Rule, 
about which we disagreed. He said he 
would, so I mailed him a marked copy of 
Gridley Adams’ book. 

The next month, I happened to be in 
conversation with someone who attended 
the meetings at a later date. I asked her 
about the position of the flags and she 
said they had been reversed. 

Recently I received a copy of a Bill 
(H.R. 12065) to be presented to Congress, 
calling for a simplification of the so much 
misunderstood Flag Rule (Sec. 3,k). With 
copy of bill, came a request to write to 
my congressmen to urge its adoption. Wish- 
ing to know more as to the origin and de- 
sirability of the bill, I wrote to my good 
friend, Gridley Adams, with the result that 
he informs me that he sent the copy of the 
bill, but that: ; 

(Quoting) “rather than wait for any ac- 
tion by the next Congress, an effort is now 
well underway to have these few changes 
made Law by proclamation. Already I 
have received scores of appeals (addressed 
to the President), and if a sufficient mass 
can be gotten then a U.S. Senator will 
present them to President Eisenhower and 
ask for his immediate action.” 

To all who read this article, let me say, 
if you want a genuine patriotic refresher 
that will make your blood tingle with pride 
in your country, and your heart beat with 
love for Old Glory, read Gridley Adams’ 
book, “SO PROUDLY WE HAIL!” 
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The American Constitution 


YEARS ago, a short span in the life of a 
Nation, the representatives of the American 
people, in arms against the British Crown, 
established a new philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

This philosophy was deeply rooted in its 
origin in the thoughts and attitudes of men 
who had long since passed out of existence. 
It represented a revolution in human af- 
fairs which had been in preparation for 
almost five hundred years, a revolution of 
the human individual against all forms of 
enslavement. Civilized mankind had been 
searching for, and striving to attain this 
freedom of the individual for many cen- 
turies. 

This quest began in the early fifteenth 
century with the beginning of the Renais- 
sance. This period of rebirth and the 
development of human self-realization has 
given to its spirit the name of Humanism. 

The Renaissance created in Western Cul- 
ture a belief in the self-sufficiency and 
dignity of the individual man. Living in 
this intellectual environment of Humanism, 
John Locke planted the seed of Rational- 
ism which was to grow into the great cul- 
tural tradition which we now call the En- 
lightment. In the founding of our Nation, 
the ideals and principles of these two great 
cultural epochs found expression, 

For a full century before our Liberty 
Bell rung out its ultimatum, the English 
Revolution gave basic freedoms to English- 
men. Thus the men who made the early 
settlements in America brought with them 
strong convictions concerning Man’s God- 
given right to Freedom. This spiritual con- 
cept that man is a creature of God, with 
inalienable rights given him by his Crea- 
tor, is an ideal that has grown and flour- 
ished in America and it remains the most 
dynamic political doctrine in the world 
today. 

One of the miracles of the Revolution 
was the extremely high quality of Ameri- 
can leadership, both civil and military. 
Suddenly in one small nation there assem- 
bled such a swarm of brilliant men as the 
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world has rarely seen. This is not mere 
idolatry. The framers of the Constitution 
were great and talented men of very high 
intelligence, who faced an unparalleled 
historical opportunity and created a mas- 
terpiece. They did so by mastering every- 
thing that was known about political 
philosophy. They were steeped in the 
classics, in medieval and modern history, 
in British and French law. In addition, 
they were men of action who played lead- 
ing roles in the Revolution. As a result 
of this dual role they possessed more 
knowledge of their problems than any men 
of their time. The product of their col- 
lective wisdom, the United States Constitu- 
tion is a divinely inspired document. Its 
winged words speak to us as eloquently as 
they did in Washington’s generation. They 
continually remind us that the purpose and 
ends of Government is the freedom of its 
people. 

There are three cardinal principles 
which constitute the philosophy of our 
Republic. The first, embodied in the Con- 
stitution, places the power of governing 
where it belongs, in the hands of the peo- 
ple. “We, the People” not some dictator 
or ruling class. These three words estab- 
lished beyond all doubt the authority by 
which this nation came into being and by 
which it is to be ruled. 

The second principle concerns man’s 
inherent rights as embodied in the Bill of 
Rights. By it, we are guaranteed the basic 
freedoms which buttress human liberty. 

The third principle of our polit‘cal phi- 
losophy is the decentralization of govern- 
ment powers. The Constitution stressed 
this principle in order to prevent the con- 
centration of power in any one unit or 
individual. The centralization and expan- 
sion of governmental powers during the 
last two wars and since has established 
bureaucratic power in Washington, which 
will eventually lead to the destruction of 
our economic and political liberties. 

We are all aware of the change which 
our political system has undergone since 
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State of Montana — 
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State Regent 


mere 
hich Recorven Montana history dates was a fur trading post at the mouth of the 
leled from about the beginning of the nineteenth Big Horn River, built by Manuel Lisa. 
ec century. The Louisiana Purchase, opening During the winter of 1807 he was joined 
very- the way for the Lewis and Clark Expedi- by John Colter, a member of the Lewis 
itical tion, fixed the eyes of a young nation on and Clark party and together they trapped 
le the Northwest. But even before that pur- in the Yellowstone Valley. John Colter was 
tory, chase, the Expedition had been authorized _ the first white man to see Yellowstone Park 
<errhi by Act of Congress, to explore the Mis- and his tales of the wonders of the place 
“ae souri River and its tributaries. earned for it the name “Colter’s Hell” until 
sanalt There is little doubt that Captain Lewis finally the world accepted his stories, hav- 
adie was the first white man to set foot in Mon- ing seen for themselves that they were fact. 
cain tana. At Three Forks, where three rivers This period of pathfinders in our Mon- 
ny meet to form the Missouri, the party tana history, among them Kit Carson and 
‘stitu- named them the Madison, the Jefferson and Jim Bridger, was the day of bold, venture- 
Its the Gallatin. It was at Three Forks that some men, unafraid to establish trading 
iy ie Sacajawea recognized the place where she posts and make the country habitable. 
They had been taken captive years before by the _—‘ The story, too, of the missionary priests 
‘ta Minatarees. Recalling that it had been is a bright one. In the spring of 1840 
of its along the Jefferson that her people, the F ather DeSmet of the Jesuit Order left St. 

Shoshones, had often travelled, the party Louis to come to the state. After being 
ciples chose that river as their westward route. with the Flatheads, he returned in the fall 
ie Where the town of Armistead now stands _ to St. Louis to get helpers, and came again 
7a the meeting of her tribe and the Expedition in the spring with two other priests and 
ning took place. It was greatly to the advan- three lay brothers. He established the first 
> pen: tage of the party that Sacajawea recognized mission in Montana, St. Mary’s, near the 
silane in the chief, Cameawhit, her own brother. _ present town of Stevensville. 
ih, Following closely upon the explorations So far as can be determined, the first 
ty by of Lewis and Clark, the fur traders and _ gold strike in Montana, on Gold Creek, in 
ad hy trappers made their appearance. The first Granite County, was made by Francois 

, building erected in Montana by white men (Continued on page 1114) 
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Custer Battlefield National Monument 
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“Historic Lake! What e’er the 
Of fabled men or savage breeds, 
Enacted in the centuries dim, ah, Teeth 
% Beneath thy waves or at thy rim— 
% More valiant deeds have heroes wrought 
Upon thy breast and scarred it not.” 


SrrvaTep on a high promontory at 
the head of historic Lake Champlain, and 
at the outlet of Lake George, is the re- 
nowned Fort Ticonderoga, the restoration 
of which has been accomplished through 
the interest and patriotism of the Pell fam- 
ily. Mr. William F. Pell purchased the 
ruins in 1818. In 1931 the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Association was formed, the presi- 
dent of which is Mr. John H. G. Pell. The 
fort, museum, library, and park are ad- 
juncts to the educational facilities of New 
York State. 

Over the fort flies four flags as remind- 
ers that this spot has not always been so 
tranquil. The American flag floats from 
the tallest pole and on three shorter poles 
are the British, French and the Cambridge 
flags. The latter bears the British Union 
Jack in the upper left corner and thirteen 
stripes adopted by the Colonists before 
they declared their independence. These 
flags are symbols for struggles between 
France and Great Britain, and later, Great 
Britain and the Colonies for a permanent 
settlement on North American soil. 

The fort is located in the Champlain 
Valley, one of the most picturesque and 
historic regions in America. For over three 
hundred years this area has played a major 
role in shaping American institutions and 
their ultimate destiny. Only a short dis- 
tance away, Samuel de Champlain joined 
the Hurons and the Algonquins against the 
Iroquois Indians, and won such a bloody 
engagement that the hatred of the Iroquois 
Nation toward the French was felt in sav- 
age attacks up and down the Valley for 
nearly a century. 

During 1756-57 the French chose this 
site on which a small, stone fort had been 
built in 1691 by a Colonial Army. About 
two thousand men were employed to level 
the top of the solid stone hill, and, follow- 
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ing the design of their French engineer, 
Michael Chartier, they built the star-shaped 
foundation with four bastions, an inner 
wall, bridge, and barracks, with timber 
and stone at hand. They called the fortress 
Fort Vandreuil, but changed it later to Fort 
Carillon. It was from this fort in 1757 
that the French marched to attack the Eng- 
glish at Fort William Henry, at the head 
of Lake George, destroying it and killing 
many women and children. 

In 1758, Great Britain retaliated by 
sending General Abercrombie with 15,000 
men by way of Lake George to take Fort 
Carillon only to be defeated by General 
Montcalm at the Battle of Ticonderoga. 
The next year, however, General Amherst 
with 12,000 men took Fort Carillon and 
drove the French into Canada. After the 
treaty of peace between France and Great 
Britain was signed in 1763, the fort was 
renamed Fort Ticonderoga. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, the British possessed strongholds not 
only in the Champlain Valley, the Gateway 
to Canada, but the Hudson River Valley. 
They thus weakened the strength of the 
Colonies by separating the two sections, 
New England from the Middle Atlantic. 

Therefore, it became increasingly evi- 
dent to the Colonists that immediate plans 
should be made to capture these forts be- 
fore Great Britain could have time to make 
the needed repairs which would increase 
the accommodations for larger garrisons. 

To this end, the Provincial Legislature 
of Connecticut raised men and money. 
About forty-three of these volunteers ar- 
rived in Bennington, Vermont (then the 
Hampshire Grants) where they joined the 
troop of Green Mountain Boys who were 
recruited by Ethan Allen, a farmer for- 
merly from Connecticut who, too, was fired 
with patriotic enthusiasm, and who ac- 
cepted the joint command, 

When they reached Castleton, Vermont, 
enroute to Fort Ticonderoga they were, in- 
deed, surprised to meet Benedict Arnold 
with 270 volunteers from Massachusetts, It 
developed that the Committee of Safety 
had simwultancously authorized Arnold to 
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raise a regiment of volunteers for the same 
purpose. Arnold was insistent in demand- 
ing the leadership of the combined troops. 
Anticipating such a contingency, the Con- 
necticut Legislature had taken the precau- 
tion to give Allen temporary powers as 
Commander of the Army with the rank of 
Colonel. Arnold, finally convinced that 
his arguments were useless, especially 
when the “Green Mountain Boys” refused 
to march under his command, asked per- 
mission to accompany Colonel Allen and 
his men as a volunteer, which was granted. 

Allen’s troops advanced stealthily to the 
eastern shore of the lake to the vicinity of 
Shorham. Directly opposite Fort Ticon- 
deroga, at Hand’s Cove, near Larrabie’s 
Point, they hid themselves for twenty-four 
hours, being in constant communication 
with pickets and scouts to report move- 
ments on the New York side. This delay 
was unavoidably caused in obtaining 
enough boats for the crossing. Finally, 
seizing a large boat anchored near Crown 
Point, and a scow from Orwell, together 
with other available boats, Allen succeeded 
in collecting enough to carry eighty-three 
men. 

During this delay, Colonel Allen had 
met a former Connecticut friend, Samuel 
Beman, then living on Judge Myron Platt’s 
farm which embraced Hand’s Cove. Mr. 
Beman and his family had returned that 
evening from the fort, having been dinner 
guests of Captain and Mrs. Delaplace. 
Allen questioned his friend, Samuel, as to 
the plan of the fort, and was told that his 
son, Nathan, had often played with the 
children of the garrison and knew the 
location of the arsenal and the Command- 
er’s headquarters. These are Nathan’s own 
words, found in a letter that he wrote in 
1835, as follows: 

“T was over eighteen years old, and re- 
sided with my father, Samuel, in Shorham, 
opposite the fort. I had been in the habit 
of visiting the fort frequently, being ac- 
quainted with Captain Delaplace’s family 
and other young people residing there. On 
the day before the capture, my mother and 
father dined by invitation with Captain 
Delaplace. I was with the party and spent 
the day in and about the fort. On our 
return to Shorham in the evening, and 
just as we were landing, we discovered 
troops approaching who, we soon ascer- 
tained to be Allen and his party. To my 
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father with whom he had been long ac- 
quainted Allen stated his object, and the 
proper measures were at once concerted 
for at once accomplishing it.” 

Before daybreak, Allen drew up his 
men in three columns and addressed them 
thus: “It is a desperate attempt, I do not 
urge you, but those who will volunteer, 
poise your firelocks.” 

Every musket was poised. Eighty-three 
men were chosen, and Nathan agreed to 
be their guide with the stipulation that no 
harm should come to Mrs. Delaplace or 
her children (the commander’s family). 

Before daylight, May 10, 1775, the first 
boat shoved off with Arnold, Colonel Allen 
and Nathan, and others, closely followed 
by the remaining boats. The distance was 
short and soon they were creeping so 
quietly up the hill. Nathan quickly led 
them directly to the entrance where an- 
other argument ensued between Allen and 
Arnold as to who should enter first. They 
compromised by agreeing to enter together 
with Allen on the right guided by Nathan. 
The column, arriving at the sally port, saw 
the sentinel press his gun against Allen’s 
breast, but he quickly retreated when 
Allen struck him with his sword, and said: 
“Damn you, if you open your head or 
say one word, you are a dead man!” 

Uttering heinous cries, the troops pushed 
through the wicket gate which was the 
small door built into the garrison gate. 
They followed Nathan to the arsenal 
(arms) and secured it and then they pro- 
ceeded to the west barracks, mounted a 
short flight of stairs to Captain Delaplace’s 
headquarter, and rapped on the door. Ac- 
cording to Nathan’s grandson (Nathan II) 
the account as related to him by his grand- 
father is as follows: 

“He (Delaplace) got up and let us (Na- 
than and Allen) in, and Allen said: 

‘I demand the surrender of this fort 
and that damned quick!’ 

“To that he (Captain Delaplace) said: 
‘In what name do you demand surrender?’ 

“Allen said: ‘In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress, 
and no more questions or it all goes up in 
smoke!’ 

“Delaplace then rang a bell and told his 
orderly to give the order for the men to 
parade without arms, 

“Allen said: ‘Damn your Arms! I have 
taken care of them. This boy (meaning 
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Nathan) has shown me the arms and I 
have them all safe!’ 

“Then Captain Delaplace turned to me 
(Nathan) and said: ‘Nathan, are you 
here?’ 

“And I said: ‘Yes, Sir.’ This was the 
only time the Captain spoke to me. 

“Well, Allen got everything just as he 
wanted it and told me my name would go 
along with his in the history of the world. 

“When Captain Delaplace was dressing, 
his night shirt was very short and did not 
cover him very well. Allen said: ‘Your 
government or king is damned stingy with 
his linen!’ ” 

Nathan is said to have reported to his 
family that there was an awkward pause 
as the simple farmer and the British offi- 
cer eyed each other. At this point Allen 
pulled Nathan toward him and placing his 
arm around his shoulder and brandishing 
his sword about his head, he gave his 
famous reply. 

Nathan’s grandson added: “Many people 
came to our house to hear him (grand- 
father) tell the good old story.” 

As soon as the prisoners were secured, 
Colonel Allen dispatched Seth Warner 
with a troop of the volunteers to surprise 
and capture Fort St. Frederic at Crown 
Point, a few miles north, before that Com- 
mander had time to hear the news of the 
surrender of Fort Ticonderoga. In two days 
the volunteers captured the entire garrison. 

The prisoners from these two forts were 
the first ones in the Revolutionary War, 
and the cannon drawn by ox-team to Bos- 
ton were used by General Washington to 
capture Dorchester Heights. Both forts 
were captured without the loss of life or 
the firing of a single gun. 

Following the taking of Fort Ticon- 
deroga and Fort St. Frederic, Nathan 
joined first Colonel Warner’s Regiment and 
served four years as a soldier. Benedict 
Arnold attained new glories by command- 
ing an expedition in 1775 through the 
Maine Woods to attack Quebec. (Could he 
have died at this time his record would 
have been one of heroism and patriotism. ) 
Ethan Allen, too, joined an expedition 
against Canada that fall. He was captured 
in the attack on Montreal and later (1778) 
was released in an exchange of prisoners, 
and was given the rank of brevet colonel. 

And so it was that closely following the 
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round the world,” my ancestor, a coun- 
try boy, imbued with love for his country, 
risked his life to guide Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Boys into Fort Ticon- 
deroga. 

A few years after the end of the war, 
friends and neighbors gathered at Allen’s 
home in Burlington, Vermont, to hear him 
relate the story of the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga. Among the questions asked 
was: “Did Nathan Beman know what you 
(Allen) were going to do when he went 
with you?” 

And Allen’s reply was: “Yes, he knew, 
and the little rebel wanted to demand the 
surrender himself, but I told him that it 
would need a great voice to demand the 
surrender and to frighten Captain Dela- 
place to give it up with no loss of life.” 

A visitor today to Fort Ticonderoga can 
very graphically visualize that early morn- 
ing scene of May 10th, 1775, because the 
fort has been so authentically restored. On 
the three floors of the barracks are the 
museum and library containing rare docu- 
ments, books, prints, paintings, early fire- 
arms, cannon, armor and war materials 
together with utensils for domestic use, 
much of which were found among the 
ruins. 

On the former Beman farm at Hand’s 
Cove, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has placed a marker to honor Na- 
than Beman, and a chapter of the Children 
of the American Revolution at Platts- 
burgh, New York, is named for him. 

In the words of the poet “the eagle of 
‘Victory perches high,” and 
“Nothing worth winning is won with ease, 
The goal worth reaching is sacred ground, 

And it can’t be reached in a gentle way, 
Or a burst of speed and a leap and a 

bound, 

The eagle of victory perches high, 

And the climbing soul has far to climb 

With death and doubt in the Vales be- 

low, 
And the stars far off on the hills of time.” 


Beman Genealogy 


Nathan Beman was born September 12, 1857, 
in Amenia, Dutchess County, New York, and 
baptised, October 22, 1857. His birth and bap- 
tismal records are in Poughkeepsie, New York. 

He married Jemima Roberts in 1785. Their 
children were: 
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Have you, too, touched the Liberty 
Bell and in your mind’s ear heard its 
mellow tones proclaim the message of 
freedom throughout all the land? As a 
child I first saw and touched with rever- 
ence and awe this relic of America’s birth. 
Later, as an adult, I again had this expe- 
rience when in Independence Hall, but 
neither time did I think of the man who 
had had the honor of ringing the bell to 
peal forth its exciting message. His per- 
sonality did not emerge from History’s past 
for me until I had the pleasure of reading 
the book: McNair-McNear and McNeir 
Genealogies, Supplement 1955, compiled 
by Major James Birtley McNair of Los 
Angeles. 

In his opening chapter the author intro- 
duces us to Andrew McNair, the door- 
keeper of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
House in 1776, and with the ability of the 
historian gives us all the information avail- 
able about this man upon whom devolved 
the high honor of ringing the Liberty Bell 
on July 8, 1776. 

It is not much that Major McNair’s re- 
search could add because, during the Brit- 
ish occupation of Philadelphia, many 
church and other records as well as head- 
stones in cemeteries were destroyed. We 
do know that Andrew MeNair served as 
doorkeeper from 1759 to 1777, and that, 
according to regulations governing his du- 
ties, he was ordered by Congress to ring 
the bell to call the people to hear the 
proclamation announcing the Declaration 
of Independence. This was not on July 
4th, which we celebrate, but on July 8th, 
1776. 

Since this is the 18lst anniversary of 
the ringing of the Liberty Bell it is fitting 
that we examine the story of Andrew 
MeNair’s part in that very historic event 
and we have Major McNair’s gracious per- 
mission to present portions of his material. 

Because we are keenly interested in all 
approaches to proving one’s lineage to an 
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ancestor who performed honorable service 
during the American Revolution, this chap- 
ter is of further significance because Major 
McNair cites documentary evidence to dis- 
prove a statement made in 1917 by Cor- 
nelius Lee Peebles in Los Angeles in his 
application papers No. 435 for member- 
ship in the Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in the State of California. 

It seems that Peebles was correct in 
tracing his descent from William Hurrie 
who was doorkeeper of the Assembly House 
in Philadelphia, March 10, 1777 to July 28, 
1780. However, in his application papers 
he presents Hurrie’s service on which he 
based his application for membership as 
“an unusual, patriotic and distinctive revo- 
lutionary service.” 

The finger of historical analysis points 
to this statement and challenges its accu- 
racy. Major McNair meets this challenge 
and supports his correction with exact quo- 
tations from the Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress (1777 through 1779). He 
agrees with Peebles’ claim that he was 
descended from William Hurrie but proves 
that Hurrie did not perform the “unusual 
patriotic and distinctive service,” but that 
it was Andrew McNair who rang the Lib- 
erty Bell on July 8th, 1776. 

How could Peebles make such an error? 
It is explained that in his papers he quoted 
from a book, The Poor Orphan Boy, writ- 
ten by his uncle, J. M. Stetler, who wrote 
that Hurrie “tolled the old bell, which can 
still be seen in Independence Hall, when 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed”. Major McNair points out that the 
signing of the Declaration took place later 
in July 1776, after the proclamation and 
when Andrew McNair was still the door- 
keeper, and that therefore Peebles’ claim is 
“very feeble and entirely unsubstantiated.” 

In his story of Andrew McNair the au- 
thor relates that sounding the Bell was one 
of the duties of the doorkeeper of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly House which he carried 
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out upon order of the Speaker or whoever 
was in authority. Andrew McNair was ap- 
pointed doorkeeper in 1759 and served 
until his death in February, 1777, when he 
was succeeded by William Hurrie. Records 
show that McNair was paid a varying com- 
pensation for various duties. At one time 
he was paid for support of Indian wards 
who were placed in his care. In March, 
1777, one payment was made after his 
death to his widow, Mary McNair. It is 
possible that extra pay was allowed for 
ringing the bell on special occasions. 

Searching for Andrew McNair’s resi- 
dence Major McNair believes that, since no 
other domicile could be found for him in 
Philadelphia land and house records, the 
doorkeeper probably lived in the attic of 
the west wing of the State House as was 
the custom. 

No record of his death or burial has 
been found but it must have taken place 
just previous to February 18, 1777. News- 
papers of the day were small and did not 
carry all obituaries. The destruction of 
records by British soldiers may also be re- 
sponsible for a lack of this information. 
A search in Baltimore where the Continen- 
tal Congress sat from December 20, 1776, 
to March 4, 1777, also proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

The only additional data about Andrew 
McNair is found in the Archives of the 
Masonic Temple in Philadelphia where it 
is recorded that Andrew McNair passed to 
the Second Degree on November 21, 1755. 
This is found in the Roster of the Free- 
mason’s Lodge, Philadelphia No. 2 of the 
Moderns, which was warranted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, September 3, 1749. (Com- 
piled from the original records by Julius 
F. Sachse, Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, Vol. 31, page 26). 

July 4, 1777, the first anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, even though 
freedom was still in ee. was celebrated 
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from Boston to South Carolina with every 
type of festivities such as flags, cannon 
salutes, parades, fireworks, candles glow- 
ing in windows and ringing of bells. 

The famous Liberty Bell is the third 
hung in the Pennsylvania Assembly House. 
It hung in the tower of Independence Hall 
until September 1777, when it was removed 
to prevent capture by the British. It was 
spirited away to Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
where it was hidden under the floor of 
Zion Reformed Church. On June 27, 1778, 
it was returned to Philadelphia and was 
rung on all festive and anniversary occa- 
sions until July 5, 1835, when it cracked 
as it was being tolled while the body of 
Chief Justice Marshall, who died on July 
6th, was being taken from Philadelphia 
to Virginia for burial. The subsequent his- 
tory of this famous bell is well known. 

Major MecNair’s analysis of historical 
evidence in the question of who rang the 
famous bell on July 8th, 1776, and his 
proof that the honor belonged to Andrew 
McNair and not to William Hurrie is a 
definite example of how careful we must 
be in quoting historical facts. Even a slight 
error in making out application papers for 
membership in the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution may not only prevent one 
descendant of a patriot from joining but 
may prove to be a block for other appli- 
cants. We are therefore grateful to the 
registrar committee for their faithful check- 
ing of the papers and weighing the evi- 
dence submitted so that mistakes as that 
made by Cornelius Lee Peebles of Los An- 
geles, California, in 1917, will find no 
place in our records. 

As we read the carefully documented 
chapter about Andrew McNair, the man, 
who rang the Liberty Bell on July 8, 1776, 
to proclaim the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, emerges from History’s past and we 
honor him for his part in that historic 
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HE Commonwealth of Virginia now 
holds the spotlight in the realm of early 
American history. Extensive plans in con- 
nection with the 350th anniversary of the 
landing of the first permanent English set- 
tlers at Jamestown in 1607 are now being 
carried out. This celebration commemo- 
rates that historic event which occurred 
some thirteen years before the landing of 
the Mayflower at Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
And now, in 1957, on the soil of the Old 
Dominion, the nation itself celebrates its 
350th birthday. Jamestown is the scene of 
action as the first permanent English set- 
tlement is re-created. The varied pro- 
gram of events began April 1 and will 
extend through November 30th. It is esti- 
mated that the celebration will attract two 
and a half million Americans, or more. 
The Governor’s recent trip to Great 
Britain as the head of a party of one 
hundred officials, both state and national, 
was made at the request of the Anniver- 
sary Commission for the purpose of ex- 
tending an official invitation, through the 


Painting by the late Commander Griffith Baily Coale showing the Three Ships—Godspeed, Susan Constant and 
Discovery, left to right—maneuvering for their historic landing off Jamestown, Va., in 1607. Work has begun at West 
Norfolk, Va., on full-scale reconstructions of the Three Ships, which will be moored in the James River during the 
Jamestown Festival of 1957. Visitors will be able to board the 100-ton flagship Susan Constant, largest of the three. 
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Ambassador to the Court of St. James, to 
Queen Elizabeth II to take part in the 
Festival, and for the added purpose of 
visiting certain sites in England in con- 
nection with the Virginia settlement. 

At Cape Henry the celebration will 
commemorate the arrival of the settlers 
of 1607 at that point. In this connection 
the Commission and the Episcopal Church 
of the United States have extended an 
invitation for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord Bishop of London to 
take part in the exercises which will mark 
the extension of Christianity to Virginia 
in 1607 through the Anglican church. 
Similar observances will be held at Old 
Point Comfort, oldest fortified spot in 
English-speaking America, and at Hamp- 
ton Roads where the settlers landed on 
May 2 for water and supplies before pro- 
ceeding up the James River. 

Several attempts at settlement had been 
made at Roanoke Island, along the shores 
of North Carolina, prior to 1607. As early 
as 1584 Queen Elizabeth I granted the ter- 
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ritory to Sir Walter Raleigh. These earlier 
expeditions, however, were unsuccessful 
and the fate of those who made the first 
attempts at settlement remains unknown. 
The territory claimed by the settlers of 
1607 was named in honor of the virgin 
queen and included not only the Carolinas 
but all territory north, including Pennsy]l- 
vania, and extending westward far into 
that untried area. The name Old Dominion 
was applied by Charles II and, because of 
Virginia’s extensive dominions, became 
known as the Mother of States. 

The Jamestown incident was one of 
adventure and romance as exemplified in 
the heroic and colorful figure of Captain 
John Smith and in the marriage in 1614 
of the Englishman John Rolfe to the Prin- 
cess Pocahontas, daughter of the Chief 
Powhatan, with whom the colonists there- 
by formed a friendly alliance. It was there 
that the first resistance to British rule was 
demonstrated in an uprising in 1676 led 
by Nathaniel Bacon, better known as Ba- 
con’s Rebellion, and where the House of 
Burgesses first met in 1619—the first 
representative legislative body in America. 
The well preserved foundation is all that 
remains of the historic structure. 

Program plans will therefore be cen- 
tered in numerous features at Jamestown, 
Yorktown and Williamsburg, in coopera- 
tion with the National Park Service. The 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia will convene in the church at 
Jamestown in observance of its first ses- 
sion of 1619. It is hoped that Sir Winston 
Churchill and Virginia-born Lady Nancy 
Astor will be present as guests. The cele- 
bration will feature the settlers’ recon- 
structed Three Ships and Chief Powhatan’s 
Lodge. With the cooperation of the Mar- 
iners Museum plans were made for re- 
constructing the three vessels with the 
greatest possible accuracy. A full-scale 
replica of the Lodge representing the 
Powhatan Indians of seventeenth century 
Virginia will be exhibited, and around the 
exterior will be planted Indian corn and 
tobacco. 

An outstanding project will be the com- 
pletion of a Colonial Parkway extending 
from Williamsburg to Jamestown and the 
construction of several concrete bridges, 
all permanent acquisitions to that historic 
area. Jamestown Festival Park is being 

developed as a permanent State historical 
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park owned and maintained by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. A Visitor Center 
building will house the Jamestown post 
office where postcards will go out all over 
the nation postmarked “Jamestown.” From 
a raised observation terrace one may view 
the scene, Colonial Village and the Ter- 
centenary Monument. Archeological work 
has recently uncovered many old founda- 
tions. An early cemetery was discovered 
and is marked by a large wooden cross. 
Reconstruction of the first glass factory of 
1610 has been completed. This was one 
of the nation’s very earliest industries. A 
portion of the area will show the exposed 
foundation of the original glass works dis- 
covered by archeologists in recent years. 

In 1699 the scene changes from James- 
town to Williamsburg on the James River, 
seven miles distant, so named after King 
William I of England. There is the home 
of the famous William and Mary College, 
second oldest in America and lists many 
famous Americans. In the Capitol build- 
ing Patrick Henry made his famous speech 
against the Stamp Act. It was the scene 
of the Convention of 1776 which instructed 
the Virginia Delegates to declare for in- 
dependence at the Continental Congress. 
The same Convention also drafted the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights which became 
the model for the Bill of Rights of the 
United States Constitution. As the Colo- 
nial Capital, Williamsburg became the 
center of social, cultural and political life. 
In 1779 the capital was moved to Rich- 
mond. Williamsburg’s restoration, begun 
in 1927 under the sponsorship of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has added fame to its 
colorful history. The restored Governor’s 
Mansion is one of the highlights of inter- 
est there. Paul Green’s famous drama, 
The Common Glory will be presented in 
the amphitheater. Green’s new drama, 
The Founders, will also be presented in 
the new Cove Amphitheater in Williams- 
burg. A full color Vista Vision film has 
been produced by Paramount Pictures. 
Filmed on the scene will be The Story of 
Williamsburg where 18th century states- 
manship flourished as the second capital 
of the Virginia Colony from 1699 to 1779. 
A microfilm of colonial records in Brit- 
ain’s repositories will be available to im- 
portant libraries in America. A_recon- 
structed building, home of the Virginia 
Gazette, one of America’s oldest and most 
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influential newspapers, will be produced 
as it was originally. 

At Yorktown on the York River, 12 
miles from Jamestown, as the scene of the 
surrender of the forces of Lord Corn- 
wallis to General Washington, will be the 
re-enactment of that battle and victory. 

Many facilities are being provided for 
visitors. For their convenience a Calendar 
of Events has been completed which will 
cover various forms of entertainment as 
presented each day throughout this year 
of play and pageantry. Many of these 
features will emphasize various phases of 
development and progress and will be 
both entertaining and educational. The 
New Motor House and Cafeteria are 
equipped with every modern device. Many 
old taverns and other places will be open 
for service. There will be a “Mermaid 
Tavern” in the Festival Park. A new ver- 
sion of Mrs. Campbell’s Coffee House, first 
opened in 1771 and said to have been a 
favorite of Washington, will attract many 
patrons. A Parking Center will take care 
of 1,000 cars and a new Information Cen- 
ter will be of much value to tourists. 

A federal commission for the celebra- 
tion was authorized by Congress in 1953. 
This commission and the Virginia Anni- 
versary Commission share offices in Wil- 
liamsburg. Their greatest undertaking is 
the completion of the Colonial Parkway 
from Williamsburg to Jamestown, which 
involves also the erection of several con- 
crete bridges. The Jamestown Festival 
Park comprises 30 acres where the center 
of the celebration will take place. An Old 
World Pavilion along the Parkway with 


rotunda will kouse an elaborate exhibition , 


which the British Government has agreed 
to provide, depicting the progress of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
growth of the English-speaking civiliza- 
tions. There will also be the Gallery of 
States where flags of the various states will 


be flown. The New World Pavilion will 
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contain the Virginia exhibits. Also on the 
Parkway is an imposing Tower—which is 
the 1957 Memorial. All these structures 
will surround the Ceremonial Mall where 
much of the pageantry will be staged. In 
a grove at one end of the Mall will be 
the Powhatan Lodge. 

At Jamestown, almost opposite the old 
church tower, at a point out in the river 
beyond the present seawall, is the first- 
landing site of the colonists where on 
May 13, 1607, they disembarked from 
three small ships, the Susan Constant, the 
Godspeed and Discovery after a voyage of 
five months. Due to erosion along the 
coast the actual landing site is now under 
water. This historic spot became the first 
capital of Virginia for 92 years. 

Of most significance at Jamestown to- 
day, as a remaining remnant of that 
period, are the ivy-covered ruins of the 
famous old church tower dating from 
1676—lasting inheritance surely in that 
the church is thus emphasized as a symbol 
of the founding of a nation under God, 
and in the settlement itself which was 
named for the renowned King James I of 
England. Significant also is the Memorial 
to the Reverend Robert Hunt who in 
June 1607, on the third Sunday after Trin- 
ity, administered at Jamestown the first 
Holy Communion in America, according 
to the rites of the Church of England. 

The story of Jamestown, though one of 
romance and adventure, is also one inter- 
mingled with sorrow, illness and tragedy, 
but most of all a story of faith and cour- 
age and Divine guidance. Events subse- 
quent to the Jamestown incident center 
around that early adventure. The landing 
of the first permanent settlers was the 
prelude to the founding, not only of a 
great commonwealth, but of a nation’s rise 
to world power—a story that has ever in- 
spired their descendants to greater achieve- 
ments. 


To An Unseen Correspondent 


I have not heard your voice, nor seen you smile, 
Nor touched your hand, nor walked with you a while 
And yet I hold what others may not find— 
The ae to sad walled garden of your mind. 
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tame most of May was spent in 
Kansas, the typewriter was busy even at 
home and many letters were written. By 
June Ist, it was back to Washington once 
more—to remain until mid-August. It is 
during these long hot summer days, with 
lessened activity in the chapters, that the 
Registrar General’s office can get things 
cleared up. Activity in this office never 
stops. 

Applications keep coming in, as do sup- 
plementals. Word has probably gotten 
around that we are working on supple- 
mentals just as regularly as we are on 
new applications. All here will breathe a 
sigh of relief when the last of the several 
hundred “old supplementals” have been 
completed! In some cases, the correspond- 
ence on these goes back five and six years. 
Our experienced genealogists are needed 
for these papers. They are nothing for the 
beginner! But we are slowly disposing of 
them. 

We are gradually ironing out the 
“bugs” in our new system of processing 
papers. Even the skeptics are beginning to 
feel that maybe we were right and that 
the procedures followed when we had 
5,000 papers a year are not efficient for 
taking care of 10,000 papers a year. 
Only three of our genealogists have 
been assigned to that department for as 
long as five years. The others are new 
within the past year and a half. We are 
progressively learning teamwork, and re- 
arranging work and working spaces so 
that work flows from one desk to the next, 
and papers needed are where the workers 
can use them. We were able to submit to 
the National Board for acceptance at the 
April and June Board Meetings more 
names than at the corresponding meetings 
for several years. As the staff swings into 
the rhythm of working the new way and 
becomes more experienced, the tempo 
should quicken. So we are still hopeful 
that by the end of October, we will be 
able to have cleared an application or 
written the applicant for additional data 
needed, within the month after its arrival 
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in our genealogical department. It sounds 
too good to be true, but we are still 
hopeful! 

That brings up another reminder. DO, 
PLEASE, get your applications in as soon 
as you can, particularly if the applicant 
is needed for the Honor Roll, or for any 
reason by some specific time. 

Please remember that less than 20% of 
the applications received can be processed 
without a letter being written for missing 
information, signatures, supporting docu- 
ments, etc. and that means that even if 
the paper arrives early, it will take much 
longer before the name can actually be 
presented for election to membership. 

The first Fall board meeting is Octo- 
ber 16th, but even though much progress 
has been made determining the fate of 
the backlog of some 1400 applications, it 
is fairly certain that any papers received 
after September 25th will not be reached 
in time for action. Since letters will prob- 
ably have to be written about many of 
those received earlier, it should not be 
expected that they can all be completed. 

It will help a great deal if all chapter 
registrars will re-read the article, “The 
Chapter Registrar’s Part” in the April is- 
sue of our D.A.R. Magazine, and use as 
a “check-off list” in examining the appli- 
cations she signs. It is so easy to overlook 
a typographical error, but care before 
mailing may make the difference between 
the paper being acted on quickly and it 
being held up. 

Applicants and chapter officers should 
also remember that merely because some 
relative has been accepted as a member in 
the past on a specific line is no reason 
that a new applicant will be accepted on 
that lineage. In early days of the Society 
it was often assumed that a line was cor- 
rect on the authority of books since proven 
inaccurate. We have learned much of 
genealogy and evidence during the past 
twenty-five to fifty years, and now know 
that many “connections” thought to be 
correct were caused by natural and under- 
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Policies 


Ban! 


EMBE RS of the National Society voting members of the Cine Con. 
have often heard these words from the — gress “and of the State Conference, and in 
platform of a Continental Congress: “The all cases no appointees are listed as voters. 
resolutions adopted by this Congress will The National Bylaws therefore establish 
establish the policies of the society for the the principle that election, not appoint- 
coming year.” ment, is the determining factor for repre- 
While such a statement is substantially sentation at all levels. This policy of 
true, it should be noted that policies come representation by elected representatives 
about in other ways—through resolutions only is in accordance with the principles 
by the Congress of such a nature as to that the Society is designed to perpetuate, 
remain in force for many years unless and is therefore one of its proudest tradi- 
rescinded, through application of the by- tions. 
laws to existing conditions, and through Prior to the revision of the National By- 
established practices. Occasionally also to laws in 1955, a few states and chapters 
give new stress to a long-range policy a provided in their bylaws that committee 
Congress may reaffirm previous action. chairmen appointed by their respective 
Cooperation and Affiliation. Under this regents were members of the state or the 
title the Handbook of the National Society, chapter board. So far as is now known, 
Eleventh Edition, 1956, page 93, records only one state has failed to make the 
a policy, first pronounced by a President necessary change. There is no record as 
General, later adopted and reaffirmed by to whether some chapters may have over- 
Continental Congress, and remaining in looked this requirement. A state or chap- 
force during at least nine administrations: ter that continues to make a member a 
The National Society and its authorized voting representative by virtue of appoint- 
chapters do not affiliate with other organi- ment rather than by election violates a 
zations. They may however, cooperate with principle of the bylaws of the National 
local groups in promotion of those objects Society. Perhaps even more important, it 
in accordance with the purposes of the Na- violates a basic principle of our American 
tional Society. Affiliation has been inter- way of life. 
preted to mean becoming a member of any Rotation in office. Although the Bylaws 
group whose Bylaws bind the action of of the National Society do not mention 
the National Society and Chapters and - rotation in office, that policy is definitely 
where the payment of dues to such organi- established through the limitation of the 
zation or group is required, maximum number of years a chapter re- 
Representatives vote through election, gent or a state regent may serve. (Article 
not through appointment. Sometimes a XIII, Section 6; Article XIV, Section 8). 
policy is established through application To appreciate such a policy, the approach 
of provisions in the bylaws. One of the should be not what the rotation may mean 
most important policies at all levels—“‘No to the retiring officer who may have ren- 
one receives the right to vote by virtue of dered unusually fine service, but what is 
appointment,” (Handbook, p. 89)—is its importance to the chapter, state and 
merely the restatement of a condition re- National Society through using the talents 
sulting from the combined effect of sev- and abilities of other members who may 
eral requirements of the National Bylaws. be qualified for the office. In these days 
National officers and honorary national when an increasing number of challenging 
officers, chapter officers and state officers, interests claim the support of capable 
delegates and alternates—all must be women, the importance of a policy of rota- 
elected. The National Bylaws prescribe the _ tion in office steadily grows. 
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Freedom of action in meeting current 
needs. Members and chapters alike some- 
times fail to recognize that a provision of 
the National Bylaws may be so sound in 
principle as to become the foundation of 
a policy of far-reaching benefit. Recently 
the practice of a few chapters in electing 
their delegates to state conference and 
Continental Congress at the time of elec- 
tion of officers once in two years came to 
the attention of Headquarters in Washing- 
ton. The national requirements establish- 
ing representation upon the basis of mem- 
bership as of February first each year, and 
election of delegates and alternates an- 
nually before March first set the pattern 
for meeting current needs as near as pos- 
sible to the time when the duties must be 
performed. Chapters and members, always 
eager that the National Society act for 
them at the last minute, sometimes inad- 
vertently throw away the precious privi- 
leges that they seek. For example, a stag- 
gered nominating committee recently came 
to light—one member to be elected each 
year for a period of five years. Nothing 
can justify such a disregard of the need 
to adapt procedures to current conditions. 

Mail votes. In accordance with its Na- 
tional Bylaws the society recognizes only 
one situation that may be resolved through 
a vote by mail—the changing of the date 
and place of a Continental Congress. (Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 1.) The wisdom of this 
provision became apparent during World 
War II when it became impossible to meet 
in Washington. In all other cases the 
society’s policy is that only those members 
present when the voting takes place may 
vote. Should a member mail a vote (as 
has occasionally happened), it can not be 
counted. This is not a discrimination, for 
only those present are in a position to 
have all pertinent information and there- 
fore to vote intelligently. 

Proxy votes. In a few rare instances— 
notably in cases of incorporation in order 
to buy a chapter house—a member has 
come to vote carrying proxies from other 
members. This subject is mentioned here 
only to establish authority for the chap- 
ter’s refusal to honor them. A proxy prop- 
erly belongs in a stock corporation. In 
such a case the weight represented by the 
proxy is determined by the amount of 
stock owned by the one who signs it. 


> ‘ 
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Robert's Rules of Order Revised, page 200, 
states: “It (a proxy) is unknown to a 
strictly deliberative assembly and is in 
conflict with the idea of the equality of 
members. ... There can be little use for 
debate when one member has more votes 
than another.” 


The National Society has observed re- 
markable restraint and fairness in_ its 
established policies. Sometimes, however, 
through failure to keep abreast of changes 
in national policies, chapters become need- 
lessly disappointed or disturbed. By way 
of illustration, for a few years as an out- 
growth of conditions due to war, chapters 
were permitted to elect with other alter- 
nates prior to March | a few reserve alter- 
nates to fill their quota if needed later on. 
That policy was abandoned sometime ago 
when justification for it no longer existed. 
Furthermore, the added cost of verifica- 
tion of eligibility and good standing of 
hundreds of additional names made the 
cost in time and money prohibitive. Yet 
there are still chapters who fail to recog- 
nize that the policy and privilege no 
longer exists. 

Although the National Society endeav- 
ors to base its policies upon sound prin- 
ciples, it can do little to remove the causes 
of unrest or dissatisfaction that arise 
through the following of unsound policies 
by a chapter or state. Some months ago 
the parliamentarian invited chapters to 
report the one greatest problem in their 
operation or management. A number re- 
ported that it was the inability to make a 
free choice because past officers and hon- 
orary officers expect election as delegates 
by virtue of past service. No such policy 
should ever be recognized. Acceptance of 
office means performance of duties of that 
office during the term prescribed by the 
bylaws. It carries neither obligation nor 
privilege for the future. 

Any chapter or state organization that 
endeavors to understand the principles 
underlying the policies of the National So- 
ciety and that carefully weighs the prob- 
able results or effects of any proposed 
action likely to become a precedent or the 
basis for establishing a policy within it- 
self will be taking a long step forward 
toward its future happiness and progress. 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


I hold, therefore, Gentlemen, that a strict sub- 
mission, by every branch of the government, to 
the limitations and restraints of the Constitution, 
is of the very essence of all security for the 
preservation of liberty; and that no one can 
be a true and intelligent friend of that liberty, 
who will consent that any man in public station, 
whatever he may think of the honesty of his 
motives, shall assume to exercise an authority 
above the Constitution and the laws.—Bangor, 
Maine, August 25, 1835. 

DanteEL WEBSTER. 


What Are American Textbooks Teaching? 


Ir IS now no secret that something is 
wrong with American education. Evi- 
dence of it is coming from all sides. Most 
encouraging is that the profession itself 
is speaking out, with scarcely a week pass- 
ing by without a resounding criticism from 
that source. Recently, for instance, a re- 
tiring university president complained that 
“the instinct to think” is not developed in 
high school students. A high school teach- 
er, taking up the challenge, charged: “Our 
textbooks in the social studies are volumes 
of mishmash. Our courses of study are 
masses of obsolescence. And, last but not 
least, most of our students come from 
homes where thinking is an oddity.” Sum- 
ming up, this teacher warned: “Let’s face 
it—we are in an anti-intellectual era.” 
Even the judiciary is speaking its piece 
on the subject. A federal judge recently 
charged that modern educational methods 
may be causing the younger generation of 
pure scientists to become “a fertile field 
for Communist propaganda.” In imposing 
a 90-day jail sentence on a graduate stu- 
dent in physics who refused to answer 
questions put to him by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Federal 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff said: “This 
court has gleaned the inference that the 
younger generation of scientists, specifi- 
cally in the field of physics, has succumbed 
to Communist propaganda, adding “that 
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many young scientists lacked a proper cul- 
tural background,” and that they showed 
an “abysmal ignorance” of history, eco- 
nomics and other subjects. 

From a most unexpected quarter comes 
support for the views of the university 
president, the high school teacher and the 
federal judge. Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
is reported to have told a Senate-House 
Economic Subcommittee meeting that “our 
economic system is a shambles,” that “it 
is in the hands of professors of a pseudo 
science in education,” that “children today 
are taught to communicate ideas rather 
than to learn about a subject,” and that 
“they are educated toward a communal or 
anthill society.” 

These four comments illustrate clearly 
some of the basic weaknesses in Amer- 
ican education which we have long under- 
stood. 

How can “the instinct to think” be devel- 
oped when educational theories and mate- 
rials are designed to produce, in Mortimer 
Smith’s phrase, “the diminished mind”? 

How can true learning be acquired from 
textbooks that are “volumes of mishmash,” 
ignoring the basic traditions of scholarship 
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and respect for specific training in the 
disciplines which heretofore produced the 
educated person? 

How can modern education escape being 
“a fertile field for Communist propa- 
ganda,” when the Soviet and other collec- 
tivist systems are extolled in contrast to 
“the problems in American life”? 

How can American students escape the 
notion that a “communal” or “anthill” 
society is preferable to the traditional 
American credo of personal responsibility 
when their textbooks preach the doctrine 
of cradle-to-grave dependence on govern- 
ment? 

Let us take, as an example in the politi- 
cal field, one topic universally ah uni- 
formly treated in the textbooks we have 
examined. (It would be refreshing news 
to learn that others have attempted to point 
out the “other side” of the matter.) This 
is the subject of the United Nations Uni- 
versal Covenant of Human Rights. We 
have always known that our “human 
rights,” or liberties, as we prefer to call 
them, are inherent in man because they 
are God-given, that they are inalienable 
and unchangeable, and that our unique 
governmental institutions were created to 
protect and preserve them. Nowhere is it 
explained in the textbooks under review 
that the United Nations “human rights” 
are granted, not by the Creator, but by the 
State; that the. State can decide which of 
these “rights” it will grant and which it 
will refuse or limit, at its whim; that this 
concept of human liberty flies in the face 
of the American Constitution. Nowhere 
will be found the warning that, should the 
United States ratify this convention, our 
government would have made us party to a 
treaty overriding our Constitution and 
opening the way to legislate away our basic 
liberties. 

In the cultural field, “change” and “our 
changing times” are the theme. The pat- 
tern for Society which raised the United 
States to an unparalleled level among all 
the nations in recorded history is “out- 
moded,” it is unsuited to the times, and 
“new” approaches are needed. Human be- 
havior, once controlled by the moral code 
and by personal responsibility for one’s 
acts, is now assessed in terms of “cultural 
conditioning.” Sociology textbooks char- 
acteristically ignore or minimize the knowl- 
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held responsible for his acts. He is prob- 
ably “mentally ill,” if he has offended so- 
ciety, and the suggestion is offered that 
most if not all mental disorder is bio- 
chemical in nature, and probably due to 
glandular malfunctioning. 

In the economic field, the fashionable 
trend is something termed by its propo- 
nents “welfare-liberalism.” This gospel 
has it that economic factors are the key- 
stones of human behavior, and the belief 
that secular formulas, scientific in nature, 
guarantee human happiness and the prog- 
ress of society. It follows that the neces- 
sary techniques are to be formulated by 
government, and individual expression and 
initiative must give way to conformity and 
“adjustment.” The sum total of the tech- 
niques, of course, adds up to a pattern of 
centralized government, with the State 
owning and operating industry, controlling 
labor and furnishing medical care, educa- 
tion, housing and security for all. As one 
textbook has it, “all forms of socialism 
have one thing in common in that they are 
a criticism of the weaknesses and injustice 
of the Capitalist system with its private 
ownership of the means by which wealth is 
produced.” 

Sufficient interest has now been aroused 
in the long-neglected field of textbooks to 
force publishers to revise some of the texts 
which have met with criticism; and still 
the revised editions reflect only a milder 
preaching of the socialist doctrine and the 
most timid attempt to present the views 
and recommend the works of tradition- 
minded authors. 

This is a field which offers the finest 
challenge to us, as parents and as notable 
preservers of our American heritage. Our 
chapters are strongly urged to study the 
textbooks used in their local schools and 
to report on them at their meetings and 
to local school boards. And here, for- 
tunately, professional help is now at hand. 
Within recent years a number of conserva- 
tive educators have expressed their concern 
with the textbook problem. Among these 
are Professor A. H. Hobbs, of the Soci- 
ology Department of the University of Pen- 
sylvania, and Dr, Felix Wittmer, for many 
years a teacher of social science in a 
number of American Colleges. Dr. Hobbs’ 
book, The Claims of Sociology,* an anal- 
ysis based on some 150 sociology text- 
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is Dr. Wittmer’s more recent book, Con- 
quest of the American Mind.** 

Dr. Hobbs has excellent counsel for our 
approach to this serious problem. It is “to 
apply the precept of civilized history, the 
principles of philosophy, and the lessons 
of everyday experience in an effort to con- 
tain change within a framework of the tra- 
ditions of the society and to channel the 
rules for behavior into the deep and time- 
less grooves of moral and ethical codes 
such as are found in all the great reli- 
gions.” 

Dr. Wittmer’s technique of measuring 
the texts he knows so well against the 
American tradition furnishes a sound 
yardstick we can put to good use. 


* The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Text- 
books, A. H. Hobbs, the Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

** Conquest of the American Mind, Felix Witt- 
mer, Meador Publishing Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Japanese Flag 


According to Reuters News Agency, un- 
der date of June 20, 1957. “The Japanese 
Foreign Ministry announced today that 
agreement had been reached between Japan 
and the United States to fly the Japanese 
flag alongside the Stars and Stripes at 
United States military installations in 
Japan. The new agreement will be put into 


effect July 1.” 


Why Are We Misunderstood Abroad? 


A number of recent events have sudden- 
ly convinced many Americans that our 
foreign policy is not achieving those re- 
sults they had believed their taxes were 
purchasing for us abroad. Evidence of 
hate of our G.I.’s stationed in foreign lands 
has brought to a head a somewhat slower 
process of estrangement between ourselves 
and our leading beneficiaries who called 
themselves our allies. In Britain where we 
have been glad to send the larger share of 
our military assistance and aid, a rising 
anti-American sentiment has expressed it- 
self for more than two years in various 
ways. While assuming that our assistance 
and support of their colonial policies 
would continue indefinitely, they have in- 
sisted upon their right to sell strategic 
materials to Red China, which might 
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strengthen the North Korean forces, in 
case our present uneasy truce should be- 
come a shooting war. 

After spending 62 billion in foreign aid 
and military assistance in twelve years, we 
have been able to secure few allies and no 
friends. We find general contempt for our 
objectives and a cynical response to our 
requests for their collaboration in restrain- 
ing Communism. The nations of western 
Europe have taken little or no responsibil- 
ity for support of such mutual defense 
agreements as NATO. We must conclude 
that we were wrong in thinking they were 
interested in opposing the spread of Com- 
munism, or else we were wrong in helping 
them without knowing precisely what their 
objectives were. 

It is difficult to explain the necessity for 
any lasting form of foreign aid, nor can 
anyone justify the logic of one sovereign 
nation contributing indefinitely to the up- 
keep of another sovereign people if both 
nations are solvent and self-respecting. In 
this instance the United States, which does 
all the giving, has a national debt larger 
than the combined debts of all of our 
recipient nations. In short, the govern- 
ments which have received the most from 
us in military assistance and aid, are in a 
much better financial condition than we 
are. Three billion of our foreign aid has 
been applied to the reduction of national 
debt of other nations, notably France, Nor- 
way and Denmark. Many of these govern- 
ments, such as France, are most indifferent 
about the collection of their taxes. The 
Socialist government of France, under Mol- 
let, recently fell because it demanded in- 
creased rate of taxation. No other nation 

“in the world would dare to tax its citizens 
as we are being taxed, to finance other 
people’s solvency, when our own national 
debt costs us 7 billion a year for interest. 
Recorded history does not contain another 
example of a free people doing voluntarily 
for another nation what it does not do for 
itself, 

Here again we find a wide discrepancy 
between our motivation as_ individuals, 
willing to help less fortunate peoples by a 
program of temporary relief, and the pol- 
icy of our government in taxing us to sup- 
port a long range program of foreign aid 
to help nationalities whose governments 
do not tax them to the same degree as 
our government taxes us. 
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against our 
foreign spending, our critics abroad are 
quick to accuse us of nationalism. What 
right has any government to be anything 
other than nationalist, since its sole power 
derived from the governed, invests it only 
with such authority as is needed to protect 
its own best interests at home and abroad. 
Our Constitution does not permit any form 
of foreign spending for anything other 
than proven defense purposes and those 
projects for which Congress appropriates 
specific funds. 

We had a two-fold purpose in entering 
the cold war against Russia with all of 
our economic might and our vast industrial 
production, namely, to help Europe re- 
store her free economy and to prevent the 
spread of Communism. The Marshall 
Plan, which spent 17 billion in four years, 
failed to restore free enterprise in any of 
the three largest beneficiaries, Britain, 
France and Italy. Britain has eagerly 
adopted many socialistic measures. France 
and Italy have a larger Communist vote 
now than before the Marshall Plan was 
put into effect. 

We should not ask for or expect grati- 
tude from people whom we have volun- 
tarily offered to help. But since we have 
mortgaged our future by contracting a 
huge debt in an effort to help these people 
recover their economic and political free- 
doms, we have a right to expect some co- 
operation. No European nation has shown 
any particular concern in a free economy 
so long as they could sell their cheap con- 
sumer goods to Russia’s vast market and 
sell their luxury goods to us, while we 
paid for rearming them against Russia’s 
aggressive measures. Their insistence upon 
selling to Russia and her backward satel- 
lites, industrial machinery and precision 
tools, has enabled the Soviets to profit by 
the technological advances made by the 
private capitalistic system. In this way our 
so-called allies have deliberately given 
Russia and her enslaved peoples the ben- 
efits of our free economy and so helped 
them to win the cold war. 

At the beginning of our foreign aid pro- 
gram in 1947, Russia held captive 180 
million of her own people. Now after 
eight years and our expenditure of 62 bil- 
lion dollars, Russia holds in terror 900 
million people, or an increase of 400%. 
By no criterion can it possibly be said 


that we have prevented the spread of Com- 
munism. 

As vague and undefined as our objec- 
tives may be, they are no more puzzling 
than our procedures. Whatever purposes 
our politicians may have had in mind when 
they offered our grants-in-aid and loans in 
what has been charitably called our 
“Mutual Assistance Program,” they have 
never demanded any quid pro quo or con- 
ditions to be met by the recipient in ex- 
change for our assistance. The same gov 
ernment that collects our taxes from us 
the same quarter they are earned and 
usually before the earnings have been re- 
ceived, is determined to make generous 
gifts to nations which usually spend our 
taxes in furthering socialistic economies. 
Our taxes financed the nationalization of 
the British coal mines. Our taxes have 
also financed public works, such as beauti- 
ful highways through Europe, a new rail- 
road station in Rome, a gambling casino 
in Le Havre. In fact, we have become so 
firmly established in the minds of most 
Europeans as a permanent Father Christ- 
mas, that many countries refuse to accept 
our assistance unless we guarantee them 
freedom from all restrictions. 

India has proudly boasted that she will 
not accept any assistance from us unless 
we assure her there are no strings at- 
tached, although she is more than willing 
to concede to every demand of Russia, who 
gives her nothing. 

The foreigner’s natural skepticism re- 
garding our assistance is probably based 
upon his own realistic appraisal of our 
government’s policies. He knows that we 
support our alleged prosperity by huge 
government spending abroad in order to 
sell our surpluses by means of loans and 
and grants-in-aid. This latter method is 
known as “dumping” and is forbidden by 
law in many countries. From his vantage 
point, he realized perhaps better than we 
do, that we have priced ourselves out of 
foreign markets and that our foreign aid 
program is neither philanthropy or shar- 
ing, but a necessary means of disposing of 
a portion of our surpluses. 

Hig distaste for our methods may be his 
honest reaction to the results of our gifts 
upon his own economy. When we station 
our forces abroad, (and we now have 
more than 600,000 men in the Armed 
Forces scattered from Korea, to Iceland 
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and the Middle East), consumer goods be- 
come scarce and their prices rise. Inevi- 
tably, labor produces less and demands 
more. When we make loans to other gov- 
ernments, we encourage the socialist ele- 
ments to centralize increased power into 
their own hands. Unearned money put 
into circulation always produces inflation. 
Our foreign aid usually promotes both so- 
cialism and inflation. 

The evil results of our government 
spending abroad has not been confined to 
those people whom we have honestly tried 
to help. The effects of our fiscal policies 
upon our own economy have been little 
short of disastrous. Spruille Braden, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the State De- 
partment for Inter-American Affairs, and 
former Ambassador to Argentina, recently 
stated in testifying before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that “the United 
States is going broke, committing suicide 
with our foreign aid program. Commun- 
ists will never be defeated by our give- 
away programs.” He, also, pointed out 
that so long as we make our loans avail- 
able to foreign governments at low inter- 
est, to be returned in their own “soft” cur- 
rency, there will be little incentive for 
them to stabilize their economies as to be 
eligible for legitimate interest-bearing 
loans made upon rigid banking basis, or 
for investments by foreign private capital. 

We have built up a huge bureacracy for 
handling these funds and every facet of our 
economy is becoming more dependent upon 
government spending for orders, subsidies 
and jobs. Government spending is now 
so much a part of our high living stand- 
ards, that many business men believe a 
panic would ensue if our federal govern- 
ment were to stop its orders and its hand- 
outs. 

What was once presented to us as a 
temporary relief measure, is now being 
developed into a permanent program. 
Christian Herter, our new Under-Secretary 
of State, recently justified this new view 
of our foreign aid by pointing out that 
we must assist in the maintenance of the 
200 free-world army divisions. He as- 
sumes that it is our sole responsibility to 
defend the entire world against Russian 
aggression, and consequently we are secur- 
ing a rare bargain indeed, when we help to 
rearm the soldiers of those countries bor- 
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dering on the Communist world, such as 
Taiwan, Vietnam, Pakistan and Turkey. 
He illustrates his point by showing that 
we can rearm and maintain a South Korean 
soldier for $600 a year, whereas, it would 
cost us $6000 a year to keep one of our 
own soldiers on the Korean border. How 
many American taxpapers believe it is 
either necessary or possible for us to 
finance the rearming of the free world? 
We have largely financed NATO as a de- 
fense against Russian aggression, and yet, 
most of the nations belonging to NATO 
are maintaining a position of diplomatic 
neutrality toward the Soviet Union and are 
eager to compete with each other for Rus- 
sian markets. 

American taxpayers have every right to 
doubt the sincerity of our government in 
its foreign policy, since the vast sums spent 
in aid to other countries have not been 
based upon any sound principles of recip- 
rocal trade treaties. We have not assisted 
the truly underdeveloped countries with 
their one and one-half billion people, of 
the Middle East, Africa and Asia. Only 
recently have we turned our attention to 
the Arab world. Large sums have been 
spent on the reconstruction of our two 
former enemies, Germany and Japan. Both 
countries are now busy underbidding us 
in world markets with their cheap labor. 
We should have concentrated our help on 
the underdeveloped peoples with their ris- 
ing markets and attempted to restore our 
solvency through foreign trade. 

Not only have we failed to protect our 
own interests but we have denied to less 
fortunate peoples any hope of securing 
freedom from their tyrannical governments 
‘through evolving for themselevs a free 
economy. More important than the loans 
and the grants is the fact that we have 
betrayed the faith of small, dependent na- 
tions in our ability to build a stable world 
in which to live. 

Our foreign aid as well as our entire 
foreign policy is in serious need of reap- 
praisal. Our first concern should be our 
own solvency, based upon a healthy self- 
interest. We can only afford to help those 
who are willing and able to help them- 
selves, and who will commit themselves 
with us to resist the spread of Communism 
by every military and economic means. 


(Continued on page 1123) 
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Assistant Librarian 


Ie SABEL ALLMOND is a native of 
Washington, D. C., and came to our staff 
February 18, 1929 as a clerk on the Cre- 
dentials Committee. In May of that year 
she was transferred to the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s office for four years and in 1935 
was transferred to the Library Staff under 
Miss Alice Griggs. In 1942 Miss Allmond 
was made Assistant Librarian to Mrs. 
Mary T. Walsh. In 1930 Miss Allmond 
became a member of the Elizabeth Ramsey 
Chapter in Wheatland, Wyoming. She 
does oil painting and collects stamps. Miss 
Allmond also has, in recent years, read 
proof for our magazine. 


Ox Tuesday, March 6th, the two Junior 
American Citizens Clubs at Stuart Junior 
High School (Washington, D. C.), made 
a visit to the exhibit at the U. S. Treasury 
Department honoring the 1957 Bi-centen- 
nial anniversary of Alexander Hamilton. 
Because of this celebration and their inter- 
est in the study of the Constitution one of 
the clubs is named for this great American 
patriot, who, as our first Secretary of the 
Treasury, gave us our decimal system of 
money. The president of this club is Miss 
Elizabeth Gouldthorpe. 

The other club is the Nathaniel Greene 
Club, named for the general who, as com- 
mander of the southern section of our coun- 
try during the Revolution, pushed the 
forces of Cornwallis back into Virginia, 
resulting in the surrender at Yorktown. 
This club chose the name of this great gen- 
eral because his equestrian statue is in one 
of Washington’s beautiful parks one block 
from the school building where these two 
clubs are located. Miss Alberta Bland is 
president of this club. 

These clubs are two ninth grades at this 
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May L. 
J.A.C. Director 


high school and meet once a month during 
the school term. Their teachers, Miss Helen 
Van Gilder and Mr. Howard Cranford are 
the sponsors and have been most helpful 
and cooperative. 

The Junior American Citizens Clubs are 
a part of the patriotic, historic and educa- 
tional objective of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Mrs. G. Howard 
Welch of Connecticut is National Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mrs. Nelson H. 
Budd is District of Columbia Chairman 
and Mrs. Jasper M. Beall is director of 
these two clubs. 

Throughout the country there are over 
2,000 of these clubs in the various states 
with a membership of over 250,000. (C/. 
Mrs. Welch’s report to 1957 D.A.R. Con- 
gress.) 

The visit to the Treasury Department 
was taken in school hours and during office 
hours and the bus for transportation of the 
sixty club members was provided through 
the courtesy of members of the Col. James 
McCall and the Katherine Montgomery 
Chapters. 
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MONTANA 


TS fifty-fourth Annual State Conference, 
Montana Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was held in Hardin March 21-23, 
1957. Officers, delegates and visitors were guests 
of Hardin Unit #8, American Legion Auxiliary 
at an Open House in the Legion Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, honoring the State Regent, who is 
a Past Department President of their organiza- 
tion. 

The Conference opened formally on Friday 
morning, following the Regent’s Council break- 
fast, with Mrs. Irving L. Dehnert, State regent, 
presiding. A luncheon that noon carried out the 
Indian theme which was used throughout the 
Conference, with Mrs. C. A. Bentley of Crow 
Agency, who has been a missionary at the Baptist 
Mission there for many years, as the speaker. 
Two other guests were a Crow Indian woman and 
her little daughter, the latter in ceremonial dress. 

Miss Sharon Barnes of Whitefish, sponsored 
by the Chief Ignace Chapter, Kalispell, was an- 
nounced as winner of the State Good Citizen 
contest. 

The Memorial service, arranged by Mrs. Gor- 
don Swaby, State Chaplain, was most impressive, 
a fitting tribute to 12 deceased members, among 
them Mrs. C. S. Passmore, Honorary State 
Regent. A tour of the Custer National Battlefield 
and Museum was taken during the afternoon, 
and the banquet Friday evening featured Mr. W. 
J. Jameson of Billings, a past president of the 
American Bar Association. Music by the Hardin 
Kiwanikatz was very enjoyable. 

During the business session on Saturday morn- 
ing, Mrs. George Palmer of Butte was elected 
Treasurer and Mrs. Rutledge Parker, Missoula 
Chaplain. Missoula was selected as the 1958 
Conference City. 

Special recognition was given the new Chapter, 
Milk River, at Glasgow. Mrs. C. A. Rasmussen, 
Past State Regent, was elected Honorary State 
Regent. Mrs. Rasmussen had been hostess at 
the Past State Regent’s supper on Thursday eve- 


ning at the Chuck-Wagon Cafe. 


Mrs, Irving L. Dehnert, State Regent 


MARYLAND 


N informal and very enjoyable dinner of the 
LX Officers’ Club of the Maryland State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution on April 
1, 1957 preceded the opening of the Fifty-Second 
State Conference of the Society held at the Sher- 
aton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, on April 2-3. 
The Society was greatly honored in having Mrs. 
Frederic Alquin Groves, President General, as its 
special guest. Mrs, Thomas Stevens George, State 
Regent, called the meeting to order promptly at 
10.00 a.m. 
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The opening ceremonies on April 2. included 
the invocation by the Reverend John Raymond 
Cooper, Rector of Memorial Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America and the singing 
of a verse of the National Anthem. Greetings 
from the Regents of two new Maryland Chapters, 
Mrs. Roy O. Peterson, Colonel Thomas Dorsey 
Chapter, and Mrs. David S. Marr, Regent, Bot- 
tony Cross Chapter, and by Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., Honorable President General were 
followed by reports of the Conference, Credentials 
and Chapter House Committees, and of the State 
Regent and State Officers. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Mr. Walter S. Vannaman, secretary to 
His Honor the Mayor of Baltimore City, Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., who was unable to attend the 
meeting, who gave the key of the City to Mrs. 
Groves. The Governor of Maryland, the Honor- 
able Theodore R. McKeldin, also spoke to the 
Conference at this time and presented Mrs. 
Groves with his book, “Washington Bowed” and 
a miniature Maryland Flag. 

The outstanding event of the morning session 
was the address of the President General entitled, 
“The Strength of a Free People.” She concluded 
her stirring address by stating that “the best se- 
curity of our Country is the supreme authority of 
the Constitution.” 

The significant event of the afternoon session 
was the endorsement of Mrs. George as candidate 
for the office of Vice-President General. Also at 
this Session, nine resolutions dealing respectively 
with the Public Schools, Devotional Exercises in 
the Public Schools, Educational Television, Civil 
Defense, the United Nations, the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, C.A.R., American History 
Month and Maryland’s Waterfowl Game Laws 
were adopted by the delegates. 

Reports of the Chapter Regents which con- 
cluded the afternoon session revealed splendid 
accomplishments of the State Society’s activities 
in all fields of endeavors. 

The Annual Banquet of the Maryland State 
Society was held the evening of April 2. The 
speaker, Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., Professor of 
Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University 
of Maryland, gave an inspiring address, “On 
Having An Understanding Heart,’ meaning a 
heart with vision, a sense of destiny, loyalty to 
our fellow man and charity. An informal recep- 
tion concluded the evening's festivities. 

On Wednesday morning, April 3, at 9:00 a.m., 
a Memorial Service was held in memory of Mary- 
land’s deceased Daughters. At 10:15 a.m., Mrs. 
George again called the Conference to order. Of 
particular importance at this session were the re- 
ports of State Chairmen of National Committees, 
one of which, the D.A.R. Good Citizens Commit- 
tee, under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Finley 
Thompson, presented the winner of the Good 
Citizenship Award, Miss Lois Jane Sweitzer, to 
the assemblage. Mrs. Groves gave Miss Sweitzer 
her pin and certificate, stating that she hoped 
she would wear it all her life as a credit to her 
parents, her country and herself. 
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Following the presentation of Miss Sweitzer, 
the report of the tellers for the vote in regard to 
the endorsement of Mrs. George for the office 
of Vice-President General announced to the Con- 
ference that she had been overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed for that office. The members then joined 
hands in singing “Blest Be The Tie That Binds,” 
the colors were retired and the Fifty-Second 
Maryland State Conference adjourned. 


Left to right: Miss Miriam B. Abell, State Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Frank Shramek, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
Thomas Stevens George, State Regent; Mrs. Charles F. 


Peale, State Chaplain. 

Back Row: Mrs. Irvin C. Brown, State Registrar; Mrs, 
Horace M. Morgan, State Librarian; Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, 
State Editor; Mrs. Miles B. Hopkins, State Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Hugh V. Keiser, State Historian; Mrs. 
Norris Harris, State Treasurer. 


The delegates and other members of the Mary- 
land State Society were then received by Mrs. 
George and Mrs. Groves at the Chapter House, 
where a delicious Coffee was served by Miss J. 
Marguerite Neilson, Chapter House Chairman and 
her Committee. A special guest at the luncheon 
was Miss Cynthia Lowry, a representative of the 
Associated Press who came to Baltimore to at- 
tend the Conference in order to gather material 
for an article which has since been published in 
the newspapers throughout the Country. 
Elizabeth Chestnut Barnes, State Editor 


INDIANA 


O* May 20, 1957, the Indiana Daughters of the 
American Revolution dedicated a plaque 
commemorating the only known Revolutionary 
War battle to occur in the Calumet region of 
Indiana. This site is now located within the 
present boundaries of the Dunes State Park. The 
battle between American forces led by Jean 
Baptiste Hamelin and Lt. Thomas Brady and 


= Your Family Coat of Arms 
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ity; but this usage, as with all charges, has 
no definite universal symbolism. 

Heraldry today is not a lost science, it is 
not “the science of fools with long mem- 
ories” but “the shorthand of history.” It is 
a growing science with more followers and 
evotees today than ever in history. 
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or prospective members. 
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British forces commanded by Dahreau de 
Quindre, was fought on December 5, 1780. 

The battle was the outgrowth of a projected 
plan of Col. Augustine de la Balme to march 
from the French settlements of the Wabash and 
Illinois country, capture Detroit, and invade 
Canada. La Balme was killed near the present 
site of Fort Wayne, by Little Turtle. The 
smaller force under Brady and Hamelin had 
raided a fur trading post near what is today 
Niles, Michigan. They were overtaken by British 
and Indians about a day’s journey from the 
present site of Michigan City. A fight ensued and 
only four Americans escaped. 

The research for the marker is based on ma- 
terial collected by Dr. Powell Moore of Indiana 
University Extension, East Chicago, Indiana. The 
marker is a gift from the State Society to the 
people of Indiana. 

State and National officers in attendance in- 
cluded Mrs. Harry Howe Wolf, State Regent; 
Mrs. Herbert Ralston Hill, Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs, Wayne M. Cory, Past Historian Gen- 
eral; Mrs. John G. Biel, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
Reed Boggs, State Chaplain; Mrs. William G. 
Cogswell, State Recording Secretary; Mrs. Max- 
well M. Chapman, State Treasurer; Mrs. Gail C. 
Lamson, State Historian; Miss Natalie Jane 
Shultz, State Librarian; and Mrs. M. Arthur 
Pane, Southern District Director. 

Dr. Moore presented a history of the battle; 
Mr. Norris D. Coambs, President of the Dune- 
land Historical Society unveiled the marker; 
Mr. Henry B. Stanton, Supt. of the Dunes Park 
accepted the marker, and Mrs. John Goodpasture, 
Historian of Pottawatomie Chapter gave the 
benediction. 

Mrs. Gail C. Lamson, State Historian 


Left to right: Mr. Henry B. Stanton, Mrs. Gail C. 
Lamson, Mr. Norris D. Coambs, Dr. Powell Moore, Mrs. 
John G. Biel, Mrs. Herbert Ralston Hill, Mrs. Reed Boggs, 
Mrs. John Goodpasture, Mrs. Powell Moore and in the 
foreground, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory. 


To Chapter Regents 

All chapter regents should keep their 
members informed of state and national 
matters. Know your chapter bylaws and 
national bylaws. Get some copies of 


“What the Daughters Do” at 5¢ a copy 
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La Cumbre (Santa Barbara, Calif.). We 
made much of Flag Week, having a five-minute 
talk each day on one radio station and spot 
announcements on another, besides some news- 
paper publicity. A display in a store window 
showed the present-day Flag as well as a Flag 
with thirteen stars arranged as in the Navy dur- 
ing the Revolution. The circle of thirteen stars, 
as in the Army Flag, was shown in a framed 
picture of Willard’s SPIRIT OF °’76. Other 
framed pictures were Tripp’s Our Flag, Rosen- 
thal’s Planting the Flag on Iwo Jima, Trumbull’s 
The Surrender of Cornwallis, Hassam’s Allies 
Day, Hagstrom’s Birth of the American Flag, 
Moesler’s The Birth of the Flag. Other exhibits 
were a blue field with 48 stars, each star marked 
with the name of a state and the date it adopted 
the Constitution or was admitted to the Union; 
a letter from Mamie Eisenhower giving tribute 
to the Flag; a page from The Youth’s Companion 
for September 8, 1892, in which Francis Bellamy 
made the first suggestion for the Salute to the 
Flag; pictures showing how Flags are manufac- 
tured; a picture showing General Pershing 
leading a procession into St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
have the Flag blessed at the beginning of the 
First World War; pictures of the flags of dis- 
covery, colonization, and on up to the present 
Flag; a model street showing the proper ways to 
display the Flag; and many other things. A 
most attractive red, white, and blue sign at- 
tracted large crowds to look at the exhibit. 

For our Flag program we had a skit, The 
Needlework Club Discusses the Flag, written by 
the Flag Chairman; also a Flag quiz with a 
prize for the winner. As our meeting was the 
day after Flag Day, the exhibit was moved to the 
place of the meeting, where there was also a 
large red, white, and blue bouquet. 

Maria Hart, Chairman 
The Flag of the United States of America 


Hannah Clarke (Quitman, Ga.) held their 
May meeting in the Library Assembly Room, 
Tuesday, May 7 at 3:30 P.M. with Mrs. Russell 
Emerson as hostess. The meeting was opened 
with Scripture reading and prayer, followed by 
Allegiance to the Flag and American’s Creed led 
by Mrs, F. B. DeVane. The President General’s 
message was given by Mrs. E. Y. Fry, together 
with a report of the 66th Continental Congress. 
National Defense news was given by Mrs. F. T. 
Benson. 


The business meeting was presided over by the 
Regent, Miss Mamie Phillips. Mrs. J. B. Baum 
was invited to become a member of the chapter. 
Mrs. A. B. Jones Jr., was named Chairman of 
the Luncheon Committee for the visit of the 
State Regent, Mrs. John F. Thigpen, June 4. 
Mrs. A. B. Jones III and Miss Jeanette Jones 
were named co-chairmen. Mrs. Jones urged the 
assistance of all chairmen of the different com- 
mittees. 

One Brooks County History was sold. 

May being American Music Month, the pro- 
gram centered around Stephen Foster, American 
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Troubadour. In the absence of Mrs. C. E. 
Glausier, Program Chairman, Mrs. Fry presented 
Mrs. Evans Plowden who prefaced each song 
with a historical sketch and sang three of his 
most familiar songs. One of these songs was 
Jeannie With The Light Brown Hair, in which 
Miss Alexa Smith, who was introduced by Mrs. 
Plowden, impersonated Jeannie in a most charm- 
ing manner. The next group of songs was Beauti- 
ful Dreamer and Old Folks at Home. Mrs. Plow- 
den in her always pleasing and gracious manner, 
delighted her listeners with her lovely voice. 

A pleasant social hour was enjoyed with the 
hostess, Mrs. Emerson, assisted by Mrs. F. B. 
DeVane and Mrs, J. B. Crane. 

Miss Mamie Phillips, Regent 


Dolly Todd Madison (Tiffin, Ohio) members 
and their guests enjoyed a sunset picnic on the 
lawn of the country home of their Regent, Mrs. 
M. S. Huber of Bettsville, on Thursday, June 13. 

Old Betsy Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution of Fremont presented a 
model meeting and a Flag Day program. The 
little group reviewed some of the flags that have 
played an important part in the history of the 
nation and displayed colorful drawings, which 
they had made themselves, while one of their 
members read the description and historical in- 
formation about the flags. 

As a result of this program, members of our 
chapter voted to establish a C.A.R. group in 
Tiffin next year. 

Good Citizenship and Gold Medal winners in 
Tiffin and Seneca County were also honored at 
this meeting. 

Mrs. Richard Ewald 
First Vice Regent and 
Press Relations Chairman 


William P. Duval (Winter Park, Fla.) held 
its final organization meeting on May 13, 1957 
at the home of Mrs. S. W. Huling, assisted by 
Mrs. Louis Eich. 

The meeting was conducted by the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. E. E. Adams of Winter Haven. Thirty- 
four members signed the organization papers. 

Officers of the new chapter are: Miss Mary 
Bargar, Regent; Mrs. Grace Bailey, Vice Regent; 
Mrs. I. L. Bare, Recording Secretary; Mrs, C 
W. Huling, Treasurer; Mrs. Ray A. Grove, Regis- 
trar. 

William P. Duval Chapter is sponsored by the 
Orlando Chapter, who are transferring all of their 
Winter Park members at no expense, and are 
giving the chapter a substantial sum for its 
treasury. 

William P. Duval was the first territorial gov- 
ernor of Florida, and his name was selected for 
the chapter. 

The next meeting was a joint Flag Day lunch- 
eon and program with the Orlando Chapter at 
the Langford Hotel in Winter Park, on June 14, 
1957. 

Mrs, Grace T. Bailey, Vice Regent 
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Magruder’ (Washington, D. C.) members on 
April 14, 1957, unveiled a D.A.R. Marker they 
had placed on the grave of James Leander Cath- 
cart at Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Cathcart entered the naval service as a mid- 
shipman in October 1779 and served two and one 
half years. 

Three direct descendants of this Revolutionary 
Patriot, and two relatives by marriage attended 
the ceremony: Miss Florence E. Cathcart of Chi- 


cago, Illinois, and Mrs. H. P. Paden of Arlington, 
Virginia, both great granddaughters; Miss Jane 
A, Paden, a great-great granddaughter; Mrs. Ar- 
thur W. Cathcart of Chicago, Illinois, and Mr. 
H. P. Paden of Arlington, Virginia, relatives. 


Left to Right: Mrs. Dixie M. Noble, Mr. H. P. Paden, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Cathcart, Miss Jane A. Paden, Mrs. H. P. 
Paden, and Mrs. Florence E. Cathcart. 


The impressive service was conducted by Mrs. 
Louis E. Callis, State Historian; Mrs. S. Dolan 
Donchoe, State Vice Chairman; Mrs. Forrest S. 


Holmes, Chapter Regent; Mrs. Elizabeth Ma- 
gruder Ericson, Chaplain; and Mrs. Dixie M. 


Noble, Recording Secretary and Chairman of 
The Flag of the United States of America Com- 
mittee. 

Others attending were: Miss Regina Magruder 
Hill, Vice Regent; Mrs. O. O. van den Berg, 
Registrar; Mrs. Philip Rood Wheeler; Miss Anna 
Louise Reynolds; Miss Irene M. Pistorio; and 
Mr. Forrest S. Holmes. After the ceremony Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes entertained at their home in 
College Park, Maryland. 

Miss Regina M. Hill, Vice Regent 


Polly Wyckoff (West Englewood, N. J.) was 
proud to present the Award of Merit to its 82 
year old member, Dr. Frances Bartlett Tyson, a 
prominent Leonia physician. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Evening Group and was at- 
tended by guests representing civic and church 
organizations pleased to do honor to the gracious 
woman whose dedicated life has been one of 
continued, tireless service and the warmth of 
whose personality has been an inspiration to the 
many lives with whom she has come in contact. 

A descendant of Josiah Bartlett, first after John 
Hancock to sign the Declaration of Independence, 
young Frances Hannah Bartlett entered the medi- 
cal profession, despite personal hardships and 
family opposition, at a time when women were 
not readily accepted into the profession. She was 
one of the first three women graduate pharmacists 
in the United States. Working daytime in drug 
stores, she studied nights at Women’s Medical 
College of was graduated in 
1901 asan MD. 
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Dr. Tyson organized the first Girl Scout troop 
in Leonia and as Public Health Officer for 31 
years, crusaded for health and youth programs 
later adopted by the county and the state. She 
has been on the staff of Englewood Hospital since 
1918 at which time she was of great service dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic. She holds member- 
ship in more than a score of medical, civic and 
church associations in many of which she is a 
director. 

In 1951 Dr. Tyson was named “Woman of the 
Year” by the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Chosen twice in 1953 for tele- 
vision appearances on a national hook-up, Dr. 
Tyson donated the money to the Youth Museum 
of Leonia which she founded. She appeared on 
the television program “Life Begins at Eighty” in 
1954. In 1957 she was given a testimonial dinner 
in Newark when she was named “Woman Doctor 
of the Year” and presented with the American 
Women’s Medical Association Award. 

Mrs. David M. Hooks, Past Regent 


Photo by Davidan Studios, Engleu 


od, N. J. 

Award of Merit to Dr. Frances B. Tyson for forty years 
of outstanding service as a Physician and Public Health 
Officer. (Left to right) Miss Josephine Tierney, Chairman 
of the Evening Group; Mrs. Frederick W. Tierney, Regent; 
Dr. Tyson; The Hon. Dudley C. Allen, Mayor of Leonia. 


Chevy Chase (Chevy Chase, Md.) inaugurated 
a new Procedure when the Naturalization Court 
was held in the Court House in Rockville, Mary- 
land, early in June 1957 with Associate Judges, 
Honorable Thomas M. Anderson, Kathryn 
Lawlor and John R. Reeves, presiding. 

After the usual proceedings, which included an 
address of welcome to the group of thirty-seven 
new citizens by Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, Regent, a 
reception and buffet luncheon was held in Judge 
Lawlor’s chambers, where the group was greeted 
by Mrs, Lovett; Mrs. Robert L. Jarnagin, First 
Vice Regent; and Mrs, Godfrey J. Huber, Chair- 
man of Americanism, who presented each new 
member with a D.A.R. Manual of Citizenship 
and a small silk Flag of the United States. The 
Judges and officers of the court attended and 
several members of our chapter. 

Mrs. Jesse W. Nicholson was the founder of 
the Club in May, 1951, which is now called the 
Past Regents Club of Maryland, when there were 
four chapters from Montgomery County. The 
first president was Mrs. Alexander M. Ashley of 
the Chevy Chase Club. Since then other chapters 
in nearby counties have joined and the member- 
ship now includes eleven. Our chapter is proud 
of the “History of the Past Regents Club” which 
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was written by Mrs. Nicholson, past Regent, and 
just off the press in time for the Annual Flag 
Day Luncheon of the Club. 

The purpose of the Club is to bring together 
the past Regents whose experience is useful in 
promoting the work of the D.A.R. 

Flag Day is celebrated annually by a luncheon 
and social meeting. Guests from fifteen chapters 
attended the 1957 luncheon. At the business 
meeting Mrs. Jesse B. Enders, past Regent of 
Frederick Chapter, was elected President for two 
years. 

As has been the case at every Flag Day Lunch- 
eon, the Maryland State Regent and her Board 
were among the honor guests. Also among the 
many officers present were: Honorary Presidents 
General, Mrs. James B. Patton of Ohio; Miss 
Gertrude S, Carraway of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., of Maryland; and the 
present Vice President General from Maryland, 
Mrs. Ross Boring Hager. 

Mrs. Roger J. Whiteford 


Past Regent and Publicity Chairman 


Alexander Love (Houston, Texas) has initi- 
ated an American Constitutional Essay Award in 
the Jefferson Davis High School. The contest is 
restricted to graduating seniors of the school, and 
this year twelve contestants entered in the com- 
petition. Each was well-prepared and the pro- 
gram was excellent. 

The winner, Robert Kilpper, was selected on 
the basis of data presented, delivery and _ poise. 
His name was announced on Commencement 
Night to the student body, and he was presented 
with a small medal as a memento of the contest. 
His name will also be engraved on the bronze 
plaque, which is a permanent gift of the school, 
to be kept in the trophy case. 


Mrs. John R. Barnett holds the bronze plaque. 


The plaque was contributed by the 1955-57 
Board of our chapter, in honor of the Regent, 
Mrs. John R. Barnett. The members of the Board 
were: Mesdames Geo. L. Barr, Verle C. Witham, 
James O. Lewis, Freeman S. Blank, Robert L. 
Lamb, E. C. Chinn, W. L. Church, Roy L. Arter- 
bury, Ray T. Laughter, Thomas C. Stone, H. G. 
Anderson, H. Smyth Forester, Howard R. Cavitt, 
Robert L. Green, L. B. Bone, Armond Kainer and 
Adrian G. Teel. 

The backing of the plaque is mahogany wood 
with the D.A.R. Seal and lettering cast in 
bronze. There is enough space on the lower third 
to engrave twenty names. The chapter hopes, 
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with this award as an incentive, to encourage the 
study of our American Constitution. 
Mrs. John R. Barnett, Past Regent 


Jefferson Chapter (St. Louis, Mo.) gave a 
reception on Monday, May 13, at the home of 
Mrs. Robert R. Stephens in honor of our Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Frederic A. Groves; Mrs. 
David F. Eads, State Regent, Columbia, Missouri; 
and Mrs. Walter E. Diggs, State Vice-Regent, St. 
Louis County. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Walter Diggs, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Groves, Mrs. David F. Eads, and Mrs. Robert R. Stephens. 


Receiving with Mrs. Eads, Mrs. Stephens, and 
the three honorées were Mrs. Claude K. Rowland, 
Past Vice-President General from Missouri; Mrs. 
L. Bently Cash, State Recording Secretary from 
Springfield; Mrs. James C. Miller, State Cor- 
responding Secretary from Columbia; Mrs. Ver- 
non Reppert, State Registrar from Buckner; Mrs. 
Walter Eugene Tarlton, Honorary State Regent; 
Mrs. James L. Barngrove, Honorary Chapter 
Regent; and Mrs. Maurice Chambers, Custodian 
of Flags. 

In front of a large picture window in the 
Solarium enhanced by the grandeur of seven 
Revolutionary War Flags owned by the St. Louis 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, and _ 
loaned to Jefferson Chapter for this auspicious 
occasion, Mrs, Groves greeted chapter members 
and other distinguished guests which included 
State Chairmen of National D.A.R. committees, 
Chapter Regents and Vice Regents from the St. 
Louis district. 

Beautiful spring flowers adorned the tea table 
in the dining room ahd punch was served on the 
terrace where everyone adjourned for an informal 
reception to enjoy the pleasant May Day. 

Mrs. Herbert S. Gardner, Jr. 
Chairman Press Relations 


Falls Church (Falls Church, Va.) The Char- 
ter members were guests ‘of the Falls Church 
Chapter at the April meeting. They were Mrs. 
Leo Parker of Falls Church, Mrs. John S. Barbour — 
of Fairfax and Mrs. Harry Fellows of Arlington. 
The meeting was a luncheon meeting held at — 
Hogates in Arlington. 

After usual opening exercises and reports, the 
letter of the President General was read. Mrs. | 
Eldred Yochim, Regent, then gave a clear and _ 
concise report of the National D.A.R. Congress. 

Following the business meeting the program 
was ‘turned over to Mrs. N. C. Pattie who intro- 
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the highlights of the minutes of 1910 when the 
chapter was formed up through the regency of 
Mrs. Fellows. 


D.A.R. 
which was formed on June 7, 1910. (left to right) Mrs. 
Leo Parker of Falls Church, Mrs. John S. Barbour of 
Fairfax and Mrs. Harry Fellows, Arlington. Present Regent, 
Mrs. Eldred Yochim. 


Charter members of the Falls Church Chapter, 


It is not generally known that the Falls Church 
Chapter was instrumental in having the Will of 
Martha Washington returned from the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan Collection to Fairfax Courthouse 
Va. where it is now on display. Mrs. Barbour 
who was regent at that time told briefly of what 
steps were taken to have this historical document 
returned to the place it belongs. Mrs. Fellows 
presented the chapter with photostats of the 
Welch and Murray family Bible with birth, 
death and marriage dates recorded since 1736. 
It is a unique document since even the births 
of the slaves were recorded. Mrs. Yochim pre- 
sented each of the chapter members with framed 
copies of the charter. This enjoyable meeting was 
then adjourned to meet next at the home of Mrs. 
Haycock for an annual picnic. 

Wilhelmina K. Lintner 
Press Relations Chairman 


Micah Wethern (Brentwood Heights, Calif.) 
on Memorial Day participated in civic services at 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, Santa Monica, California. 

To witness the many partaking patriotic socie- 
ties, all carrying the American Flag, was a heart 
warming experience. These Flags were placed, 
en masse, in a specially constructed rack and 
mace a glorious sight, each with the American 
Eagle proudly showing at the top of the staff. 
Two Boy Scouts were on guard. The mayor, the 
clergy, prominent speakers and soloists provided 
an inspirational program. A _ representative of 
each patriotic organization paid a tribute to the 
honored dead and placed floral pieces on the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address was read. The services concluded 
with the raising of the United States Flag from 
half mast to full mast, the singing of the National 
Anthem, a prayer and taps. It is fitting that once 
a year we should thus honor those men who 
“Gave the last full measure of devotion—that this 
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nation might live.’ Our chapter was proud to 
assist in paying honor to them. 

Our year’s programs have featured various 
phases of D.A.R. work. These have been pre- 
sented by national and state officers, state chair- 
men, vice-chairmen and chapter members. Each 
speaker was enthusiastic and made an interesting, 
informative talk. Our chapter gave liberally to 
D.A.R. projects, especially Approved Schools, 
Student Loan and American Indians. Four his- 
tory medals, two Girl Homemaker thimbles and 
one Good Citizenship pin were presented at local 
schools. Honorable mention was made on the 
Honor Roll. 


Iola B. Quandt, Regent 


Heber Allen (Poultney, Vt.) honored their 60 
year charter member, Mrs, Helen Hosford Kil- 
born at the celebration of its 60th Anniversary 
in the Methodist Church Parlors on December 8, 
1956, which were tastefully decorated with flow- 
ers and flags. Mrs, Louise Rogers Clough and 
Miss Gwendoline Hughes presided at the tea 
table and Mrs. Olive Cosgrove Mott cut the large 
birthday cake which was beautifully decorated 
with the D.A.R. Emblem. Mrs. Smith Tyler, 
Regent, welcomed the guests. Mrs. Helen Kil- 
born, the only living charter member, who played 
a piano selection 60 years ago at the organization 
meeting of our chapter made a return appearance 
at the 60th Anniversary and also read a paper 
“60 Years in Retrospect.” 


Mrs. Helen Hosford Kilborn, charter member Heber Allen 
Chapter. 

Heber Allen Chapter was organized December 
8, 1896, with fourteen members. Today we have 
forty-five members, one associate and papers 
pending. About two and one half years ago 
McKinley Chapter of Middletown Spa., Vt., dis- 
banded and six of their members joined our 
chapter. 

Mrs. LaFrancis told about “Our Real Daugh- 
ter,’ Mrs. Almira Mason, who lived in E. 
Poultney manse. Her father fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War when he was very young and did 
not marry until late in life. 
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Guests were: Mrs. Donald Arnold of Bethel, 
Vice President General; Mrs. Herman Weston 
of Saxton River, State Regent; Miss Erminie Pol- 
lard of Proctorsville, Vice Regent; Mrs. Bernard 
Dooley of Poultney, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Anthony Rose of White River Jct., Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs, Alton Swan of Rutland, Regis- 
trar; Mrs. Horace Dow of Middlebury, Historian; 
Miss Ruth Cummings of Montpelier, Librarian; 
and Miss Amy Perkins of Rutland, Curator of 
John Strong Mansion. 

There were many others present representing 
chapters all over the State, with one chapter from 
New York State. 

Corsages were presented to Mrs. Weston, Mrs. 
Arnold and Mrs. Tyler. 

Ethel D. McCormack, Secretary 


Shatemuc (Spring Valley, N. Y.) was or- 
ganized in October 1925 by Mrs. Charles E. 
DeBaun (then Mrs. Alice E. Merritt). 

Since that time our chapter has marked twenty- 
seven Revolutionary soldiers graves; four historic 
spots; given four flags to schools and Girl Scouts; 
planted three trees; during the war furnished a 
Nurses’ Room at Camp Shanks; placed markers 
on all deceased members graves and done various 
other committee work. 


Left to Right Ist row: Miss Ethel Remsen, Regent; Mrs. 
James Lydon, Chaplain; Miss Ethel Thorne, Ex-Regent. 
2nd row: Mrs. Arthur Jenks, Director; Mrs. Oscar Anderson 
and Miss Marie Merritt, Ex-Regents. ’ 


The picture shows the marking of the last three 
graves on May 26, 1957, of Captain Samuel 
Brewster, ancestor of our oldest member, Mrs. 
Charles Conover, Jacob Waldron and Peter 
Gross in the old Waldron Cemetery at Stony 
Point, New York. Many of these markings were 
in co-operation with the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Rockland County, and have been done the 
Sunday before Memorial Day each year. 

Mrs. Charles E. DeBaum, Organizing Regent, 
attended the ceremony. 

Marie F. Merritt, Press Chairman 


Colonel Dummer Sewall (Bath, Me.) mem- 
bers honored on Friday, April 5, 1957, the 125th 
anniversary of the death of Colonel Dummer 
Sewall, Revolutionary War hero who gave the 
city of Bath its name. 

A bronze plaque bearing an inscription “Revo- 
lutionary Soldier Colonel Dummer Sewall 1737- 


1832, Placed by Col. Dummer Sewall Chapter, 
D.A.R.” was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies conducted at the Sewall grave in the Old 
Dummer street cemetery. 


Left to Right: Mrs. Harold T, Stanton, Mrs. Norman W. 
Howard, Mrs. Charles M. Tubbs and Mrs. Elnora Oliver. 


Conducting the ceremonies were Mrs. Norman 
W. Howard, Regent; Miss Elnora Oliver, Chap- 
lain; Mrs. Charles M. Tubbs, and Mrs. Harold 
T. Stanton, Historian. 

On hand to witness the dedication ceremonies 
were former Governor Sumner Sewall, a descend- 
ant of Colonel Dummer Sewall; and City Clerk 
Harry E. Ring, Jr. and members of our chapter. 

Mrs. Maude W. Howard, Regent 


Big Spring (Georgetown, Ky.). State Officers 
were honor guests and Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, 
State Regent, was speaker at the annual lunch- 
eon of our chapter held on June 4, at Duncan 
Tavern, Paris. Presiding was Mrs. E. L. Porter, 
Chapter Regent, and assisting in the ritual was 
Mrs. Robert Hume, State Chaplain. Other state 
officers in attendance were Mrs. Fred Osborne, 
Vice Regent; Mrs. Thomas Burchett, Recording 
Secretary; and Mrs. Walter P. Coleman, Treas- 
urer. 

Following the luncheon Mrs. Hoke spoke on 
“The Flag” beginning with the evolution of flags 
and their association with heraldry. She said the 
word comes from the Scandinavian, “Flagard” 
and means “Law” and that “Old Glory” defies 
definition, even as the soul cannot be defined. 
She also told about the flag which was made 
from parachute scraps and flown over Corregidor; 
that the largest flag belongs to The Hudson 
Company and flies over the George Washington 
Bridge; that over the grave of the author of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” the flag is never lowered. 
After citing the Betsy Ross Story and asserting 
her faith in it, she mentioned various flag reso- 
lutions from our national history. She then told 
of the Flag Room in the Memorial Auditorium, 
Louisville, which contains 150 flags, and of its 
historical significance. 

An appropriate commentary on the significant 
talk on the flag as we approached Flag Day was 
brought by our Regent, Mrs. Porter. At the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Hoke’s talk, Mrs. Porter cited 
an incident of a flag salute at a local service 
club,‘ when one of her sons in uniform was a 
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guest. A friend commented to her at his 
earnestness and reverence when he faced the 
flag and gave the pledge. His mother asked if 
he looked like he were willing to die for the 
flag. The she said, “He did!” 

Tables at the luncheon were decorated with a 
large center piece of cut flowers. Dolls dressed 
as Kentucky Belles with baskets of small cut 
flowers on their arms were placed at intervals the 
length of the banquet table. These were fur- 
nished by Mrs. John Melzer, Chapter Historian, 
who has a hobby of dressing period dolls. 

Among the guests recognized were Good Citi- 
zens Judy Hamilton of Garth High and Evelyn 
Glass of Scott County High and their mothers. 
Good Citizen pins and certificates were presented 
by Miss Mancie Ware, Chapter Chairman. 

Local visitors, guests and chapter members in 
addition to honor guests present were: Mrs. Zach 
Brooking, Mrs. Sallie Lowery, Mrs. R. W. 
Keene, Mrs. M. Carl Price, Miss Alpha Hance, 
Mrs. H. N. Davis, Mrs. J. T. Parker, Miss Rena 
Calhoun, Miss Elizabeth Draughon, Mrs. B. C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Sallie M. Jones, Mrs. J. W. Lan- 
caster, Mrs. John Melzer, Mrs. E. L. Porter, 
Mrs. Homer Robinson, Mrs. E. P. Vollertsen, 
Miss Mancie Ware and Mrs. Charles Allphin. 

Elizabeth Draughon 


Alta Mira (Lindsay, Calif.). Mrs. C. M. 
Munger, Tulare, was hostess at a meeting of our 
chapter. Mrs. Vera Todd (Robert) Fields, Porter- 
ville, showed slides of the D.A.R. Tamassee 
School, ‘'amassee, S. C., of which she is a grad- 
uate. 


Bowers 


Helen Faye 


She is the first graduate of that school to have 
set up a full years’ scholarship of $200. It has 
been presented to Helen Fay hart a six year 
old pupil attending the school now. Mrs. Fields, 
who is a junior member, showed about 40 slides 
of the school to tell the story of the school under 
the guidance of Dr. Ralph Cain, Superintendent. 

The school includes about 700 acres—200 of 
which are under cultivation and used for grow- 
ing fruits and vegetables. The school established 
in 1919, has 12 grades; is supported by D.A.R. 
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chapters which have been donating to it; and 
have also donated toward the gifts of buildings 
named for states and illustrious persons. The 
Tamassee School is highly endorsed by the D.A.R. 
chapters. 

Our past Chapter Regent, Mrs. C. W. Smith, 
who is also a past State Chairman of American 
Indians, attended the 1957 Continental Congress 
as our chapter delegate. 

Grace T. Shoemaker, Regent 


Boone County (Florence, Ky.) Edwin H. 
Walton, Director of Vocal Music at Boone County 
High School, was presented with the D.A.R. 
Award of Merit by the Boone County Chapter at 
its March meeting. Each year the Chapter pre- 
sents this award as a means of giving recogni- 
tion to an outstanding adult citizen of the com- 
munity who has made a noteworthy contribution 
to our American way of life. 


Mr. Walton is responsible for the organization 
and development of the Boone County Glee Club, 
one of the finest in this area. His efforts and un- 
tiring work with the young people of the com- 
munity in music are well known and appreciated. 
He is a life long resident of Hebron in Boone 
County, and is the son of Mrs. Anna Walton and 
the late Mr. Phelps Walton. 

(Mrs. J. P.) Florence Dean Brothers 
Publicity Chairman 


Ann Loucks (Martinez, Calif.) at a gay 
spring tea presented an Award of Merit to 
Sister Mary Margaret Patricia (McCarran), 
daughter of the late Senator “Pat” McCarran of 
Nevada who was co-author of the Walter-McCar- 
ran Immigration Act. 

The intensive and extensive research done by 
Sister Mary Margaret greatly facilitated their 
work when framing the bill and has proved a 
contribution to Americanism. She is a member 
of the faculty of the College of Holy Names in 
Oakland. 

Attending the tea to honor her were Catholics 
and Protestants who had profited from attending 
her political science classes. Mrs. Wm. G. Wilt, 
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long in D.A.R. National Defense work, and her 
fellow worker, Mrs. H. J. Nederman, were host- 
esses. 

Ann Loucks welcomed a junior member this 
spring, Marjorie Reger, who will soon be living 
in Washington as her father, Colonel Charles 
Reger, has been transferred to Walter Reed 
Hospital. Marjorie’s membership brings to five 
the number of mother-daughter combinations, and 
is the first of three generations in the chapter, 
her grandmother and mother having come by re- 
instatement and transfer from a disbanded chap- 
ter in Iowa three years ago. 

Other mother-daughter combinations are: Mrs. 
Herbert Vaughn Brooke, past Regent, former 
State President of C.A.R. and currently National 
Vice President of C.A.R., and her daughter, Mrs. 
Donald Bruce Aird, incumbent Regent; Mrs. 
Henry King Nourse, past Regent, and daughter, 
Mrs. Leland Carroll Adams, Chapter Secretary 
for a term; Mrs. Harry Lloyd Drury, past Regent, 
and daughter, Mrs. Kendric Richard French, 
Organizing Senior President of Mount Diablo 
Society C.A.R. and two years ago recipient of 
the Award of Merit for her work with retarded 
children; Mrs. Orvile L. Frazier, past Regent of 
her former chapter, and daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Reger, and her daughter, Marjorie Reger. 

Mrs, J. C. McGeehon, Press Chairman 


Elizabeth Gilmore Berry (Wilkinsburg, Pa.) 
wished to observe Constitution Week. They were 


permitted to display The Constitution, a picture 
of the signers of The Constitution and a group of 
flags in a front window of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Wilkinsburg Office. It helped remind 
anyone who passed of The Constitution. Mrs. 
Glen O, Gillette, past Regent of the Chapter is 
admiring the display. 
Mrs. Glen O. Gillette 


David Demarest (River Edge, N. J.) dedi- 
cated two bronze markers at the Sautjes Tave’s 
Begraven Ground in Demarest on Memorial Day. 
The former regent, Mrs. George Sauerbrey, pre- 
sided. Taking part in the dedicatory ceremony 
was Mrs. Rudolph Novak, State Regent, and Dr. 
Albert Carpenter, President of the Bergen County 
Historical Society who addressed the assemblage. 
The invocation and benediction was given by the 
Rev. David C. Follansbee of the Demarest Meth- 
odist Church. The former chapter historian, 
Miss Sylvia Abbott gave the history of the bury- 
ing ground. 
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Mrs. Rudolph Novak and Mrs. Howard DuBois 


Greetings came from the Chief of Police, Chief 
of Fire, American Legion Commander and 
Scoutmaster. 

Mrs. Sauerbrey conducted the dedication and 
the large plaque was unveiled by Patricia and 
Catherine Bogert while the smaller marker for 
Rev. War soldier Matthew Bogert was unveiled 
by Donald C. Bogert. These young folks, chil- 
dren of the town Mayor, are direct descendants 
of the first owner of the place. Mrs. Sauerbrey 
turned the markers over to the Mayor, Honorable 
Donald C. Bogert, who accepted it on behalf of 
the town of Demarest and introduced members of 
his Council. Taps was sounded by Boy Scouts: 
Richard Schmits and Douglas Moore. As part of 
the town’s celebration of Memorial Day, all or- 
ganizations paraded to the Burying Ground. 

It cannot be said with certainty just when this 
place was first used as a cemetery, and its history 
lies in the far dimness and obscurity of the pe- 
riod preceding the Revolutionary War. In 1740, 
one Mattyes Bogert purchased the land. He had 
a son, Matthew, who married a relative, Sarah 
Bogert. They had a son, Matthew, who was 
called Tave, which is short form for Matthew in 
old Dutch. Tave’s father, a Revolutionary War 
soldier, died in 1784 the same year the grand- 
father, Mattyes Bogert died. Young Tave, 4 years 
old at the time, was known as Sarah’s or Sautjes 
Tave. The Bogert farm was known as Tave’s 
Farm and the burial ground was known as 
Sautjes Tave’s Begraven Ground. Numerous 
soldiers and patriots are buried there. 

This is the second old burying ground that the 
chapter has undertaken to restore, the other being 
the 1677 French Burying Ground in New Milford. 
The chapter and townspeople have contributed 
financially, and in each town, the Boy Scouts have 
an active part in the grounds restoration. 

Ruth Martorelli, Regent 


Blue Savannah (Mullins, S. C.) May meeting 
held at the home of Mrs. J. R. Williams con- 
cluded a very successful year’s work. 

Our guest speaker at this meeting was Mrs. 
G. D. Foxworth of Marion. She prepared and 
presented an excellent talk on “Old Glory.” The 
Program Committee sent a copy of this paper 
to our State Program Chairman, Mrs. Charles 
Duke of Lancaster. She suggested that we send 
her a copy of it to be filed at National Head- 
quarters, which was done. 

In connection with the observance of Consti- 
tution Week, our chapter presented an_ interest- 
(Continued on page 1124) 
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To compile a “line of descent” one re- 
quires answers to six questions as to cer- 
tain facts, repeated for each generation. 
These facts are: 

Name of the father, dates and places of 
his birth, marriages and death. 

Name of the mother, dates and places 
of her birth, marriages and death. 

To compile a pedigree, one needs, in 
addition, the children of each couple listed 
and the same facts about them. 

For a genealogy, these “dry bones” need 
to be supplemented with information about 
each person, where he or she lived, what 
they did, education, occupation, civil serv- 
ices, military services, and al] facts that 
can be developed. While the line of de- 
scent is the essential skeleton, the family 
record becomes vivid only when that skele- 
ton is clothed and set against the back- 
ground of the changing scene of which it 
was an integral part. 

But no matter which of the three types 
of family history one is attempting to con- 
struct, the six questions are the same: 

(1) What is the fact I want to prove? 

(2) Where did the event take place? 
And when? 

(3) What type of evidence is needed to 
prove this fact? 

(4) Was that type of evidence created 
in that place at that time? If not, what is 
the next best type of evidence and was it 
created ? 

(5) Has the type of evidence created 
for that place and time been printed? If 
so, where? 

(6) If not printed, where is it? And 
how can I get it? 

The searcher must herself develop the 
answers to the first three questions by ana- 
lyzing her problem, and from known facts 
localizing it. 

For example (names in example are fic- 
titious): You have traced your line to 
James Rice, who died in 1820 in Kentucky, 
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but who was born in Virginia, date un- 
known, the son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Rice. This James married a second time 
in 1792 in Campbell Co., Virginia. He 
had six children by the first wife and one 
by the second wife. You descend from the 
first wife; her name is unknown. You have 
found that James Forrester made a will, 
proved in Bedford Co., Va., in 1754, in 
which he mentions his daughter Elizabeth 
Rice and her son James, and that Joseph 
Rice witnessed the will. Ask yourself, 
“What am I trying to discover and prove?” 
The answer: The name of the first wife of 
James Rice. 

Now, when would it have taken place, 
and where? The second marriage was in 
1792. Usually when there was a family of 
small children the husband and father mar- 
ried again soon, so assume the first wife 
died in 1791. She had had six children, so 
probably had been married about twelve 
years, putting the marriage between 1775 
and 1780. The ages of three of the chil- 
dren are known, they being born 1779, 
1784 and 1789, so the marriage was 1778 
or earlier. James’ father, Joseph, died in 
1796, age unknown. The first date on which 
you have found him in the record thus far, 
is in 1750, when he bought land; there- 
fore he was born 1729 or earlier. So we 
have: 

Joseph, born 1729, married before 1754 
(when he has at least one child), died 
1796, aged over 69 years. His son— 

James, born before 1754, married 1778 
or earlier, died 1820 aged over 66 years. 

Looking at the whole picture, and tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that the 
grandfather, James Forrester, mentioned 
only one grandson as child of his daughter 
Elizabeth Rice, it can be assumed (tenta- 
tively) that James was an infant in 1754, 
therefore born about 1751 to 1753, and so 
would probably not marry until 1772 or 
later. So the period to look for the mar- 
riage is 1772 to 1 
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That is a difficult time in which to lo- 
cate a marriage record in the southern 
states. Many men from Virginia and the 
Carolinas went to join the Army in New 
England in 1775 and for the next five years 
were away from Virginia. Frequently they 
married girls in the vicinity where sta- 
tioned in New England, New York or Penn- 
sylvania, just as service personnel today 
marry girls who live near the camps at 
which they are stationed. Also, those who 
served in the local troops were moving 
over the Carolinas and Virginia and mar- 
ried girls they met away from home. 

Further to complicate the situation, when 
the British overran Georgia, many Virgin- 
ians who had moved to Georgia in the 
1760-1770 period, sent their wives and 
children back to Virginia for safety. Then 
there were many refugees from the Caro- 
linas, as well as Virginians whose homes 
lay in the path of the advancing British, 
who took refuge with friends in a more 
remote locality. So a man might meet a 
girl from almost anywhere from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia, and marry her. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong possibility 
that he married before 1775 and if so, the 
probability is that he married someone 
within reasonable distance of his home. So 
the first thing to determine is where James 
was living between the time he was men- 
tioned in his grandfather’s will and when 
he moved to Kentucky in 1795. He sold 
land in Campbell Co. at that time; there 
is no record in Campbell Co. of him buy- 
ing that particular land, so he did not 
move on the occasion of his second mar- 
riage which took place there in 1792. 
Therefore, the assumption is he lived there 
at least as early as 1792. 

His grandfather’s residence in 1754 was 
Bedford Co.; his father was present in 
Bedford when the will was proved by his 
witness in the county court. So we can 
assume the family then lived in Bedford 
Co. As Campbell was taken from Bedford 
and Albemarle in 1781, it is probable the 
family lived in that part of Bedford which 
later fell into Campbell. 

So the answer to question two is, period 
1772-1778; place almost anywhere but res- 
idence was probably the portion of Bed- 
ford that became Campbell, so the first 
search should be in that area. 

The third question is the type of evi- 
dence. Here the Best Evidence Rule should 
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be applied. First, a church record of the 
marriage, or a Bible record, second a mar- 
riage license or bond, third, court records 
such as wills, deeds, court orders, etc., 
using the second only if the first is not in 
existence and the third only in the absence 
of the second. 

So the fourth question is whether, for 
the locality and period to be searched, the 
first type of evidence was ever created and 
whether it still exists. For that one needs 
to know the history of the area. What was 
the parish in that county? Were there 
dissenting churches there? What were the 
political subdivisions, and what records 
were made in them? Campbell Co. was not 
created until 1781. It was taken from 
Bedford. On finding that there were no 
church records so far as is now known, 
types of evidence to locate, in order, are 
marriage bonds, wills, deeds, court rec- 
ords, etc. The county records of Bedford 
will be the first place to turn, but as he 
may have married over the county line in a 
neighboring county, there should be lo- 
cated, successively as needed, similar 
records in Halifax, Pittsylvania, Am- 
herst, Charlotte, and Prince Edward. If not 
found by that time, records in Campbell 
should be searched, since even though it 
was established long after the desired date, 
as the family lived there, some record may 
indicate the marriage, in connection with 
a deed or lawsuit or otherwise. By this 
time the searcher will have realized that 
one must have a good background of the 
history of Virginia and also knowledge of 
its records. 

After having found the answer to ques- 
tion four, i.e., the counties to be searched 
and the record made in them and which 
still exist, the next'step is to find them. 

The ideal thing is to go at once to the 
original record, but as that is seldom pos- 
sible, the next step usually is to answer 
question five, Are they in print and if so, 
where? This is the point at which one be- 
comes frustrated. To preserve records, 
they have been and are still being printed 
wherever an editor, publisher or author 
can spare the funds and space for print- 
ing, regardless of the type of publication. 
(For example, Harford Co., Maryland, 
marriage records were printed over half a 
century ago in the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Register.) So it becomes a 
mattér of searching. In a library one 
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should always consult first the card cata- 
logue under the geographical areas in- 
volved, such as county, parish, etc. If an 
entire book is devoted to that area, it will 
be listed if the library has it. But all too 
often a list of marriages performed by a 
minister will be buried in a volume en- 
titled, Memories of a Long Life, and so 
indexed under the subject and author, with 
no mention of marriages in a wide geo- 
graphical area. Library attendants should 
be asked for any bibliographies which may 
cover the area of interest. The majority of 
vital records and abstracts of court rec- 
ords which have been printed are not to 
be found in separate books but appear in 
various historical and genealogical maga- 
zines. For most of these no consolidated 
index has been published, so one must look 
through the indexes of the individual vol- 
umes. Fortunately, for Virginia Swem’s 
Index listed all the personal names in the 
great series of genealogical publications, 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, William and Mary College Quarterly, 
and Tyler’s Historical Magazine, as well as 
other series, but there are many such rec- 
ords published in other periodicals which 
are not included in any master index. 

Of course, it would be almost impossible 
to have, or if it was available, to use, a 
single index by individual name, since the 
number of references under any one entry 
would be too voluminous, and any attempt 
to identify the various persons in the index 
and indicate each separately would require 
so much work as to preclude such an index 
ever being finished. But a bibliography of 
the history, genealogy or source material 
published for a specific locality is not im- 
possible, and is greatly needed. Some years 
ago the District of Columbia D.A.R. Li- 
brary Committee prepared many thousands 
of bibliographical cards covering articles 
and books of genealogical interest pub- 
lished betwen 1906 and 1930. Now this 
committee is engaged in making records of 
the contents of books containing copies of 
unpublished source material contributed 
by various chapters to the D.A.R. library. 
Gradually, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Genealogical Records Committee, 
these are being classified and filed and 
possibly within a few years a fairly good 
bibliography will be available. How soon 
will depend on the volunteer help available 
or on contributions to cover cost of detail- 
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ing a staff member to this work. When such 
a bibliography is available duplicates can 
be scattered over the country, and it will 
greatly lessen the labor of locating pub- 
lished records. Meanwhile, one merely 
searches, using such bibliographical aids 
as are available locally. (As space permits, 
some of the more important finding aids 
will be listed here. ) 

If the fifth question is answered in the 
negative, the next one is, “Where are the 
records I need and how can I get them?” 

As to “where”: If the record is a state 
record, usually, if over 75 to 100 years 
old, it will be in the State Archives or 
State Library. More recent birth, marriage 
or death records will be in the state office 
maintaining vital records. These differ in 
name in each state, but can be readily lo- 
cated. If the record is a county record (or 
in the New England states, a town record), 
it is either in the county (or town), or in 
the State Archives or Library, either on 
microfilm or in the original form, depend- 
ing on the state. For example: In Virginia 
the Archives Department of the Virginia 
State Library has microfilms of all old 
county records, as well as photostats of 
many volumes available to searchers. If it 
is a United States record, such as pension 
or census, it is with the National Archives 
(Washington 25, D. C.). 

A public depository such as Archives or 
County or Town office usually cannot do 
any genealogical research. Employees of 
such offices do not have time to spare from 
their official duties for such purpose. In 
most cases, however, if a person addresses 
a specific inquiry to a County Clerk or 
Town Clerk, such as asking the former if 
there is on file the will of a Joseph Rice 
who died between 1790 and 1800 and if so, 
the cost of a copy, or whether in the Town 
Clerk’s office there is a record of birth of 
a James Wood, born between 1790 and 
1795, and encloses a dollar to cover the 
search, with the offer to send more if 
needed for the search, one will in time 
usually receive a reply. Sometimes even 
the desired information will be forwarded 
for the fee received, if the search has been 
easy and the document short. But as a rule 
one must go in person to the place where 
the records are, or employ a_ record 
searcher or genealogist. 

As one gets more skilled in the work, 
the analyzation of the problem becomes 
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automatic, and with increase in knowledge 
of sources one often knows or is able to 
find immediately whether the desired rec- 
ord has been published. However, the pro- 
cedure is the same for the expert as for 
the beginner. The six questions have to be 
answered for each fact for each person for 
each generation. 


Errors in Bibles and Family Records 


Records from Bibles and similar family 
papers are published from time to time. 
These are taken verbatim from copies fur- 
nished to the D.A.R. Library. They sup- 
posedly have been checked and double- 
checked with the original before being sent 
to the Library and in many cases are no- 
tarized, so were presumably checked by 
the notary. 

Yet an error of a date was reported in 
one published last January (corrected in 
the July issue) and errors have been found 
in one published in the March issue (see 
correction below). In this latter case, the 
error no doubt occurred in the compilation 
of the original record over a hundred years 
ago; nevertheless it was an error, and 
might have so misled searchers and veri- 
fiers that it could have had serious results. 

One advantage in publishing such rec- 
ords is that often it brings such errors to 
light. Thanks of all interested in accurate 
records go to the two readers who spotted 
and called attention to these errors and 
therefore led to correction of them. Anyone 
noting an error in any published record, 
whether in this magazine, other magazines, 
or genealogies is invited to report it, to- 
gether with reference which gives the cor-' 
rect data if possible. 


Correction of Jones Family Record 
(pp. 325-326, March, 1957 issue) 


These records were copied from a docu- 
ment bearing this notation at the bottom: 


“New York, April 2, 1856. The above antique 
records were received by myself in a letter to be 
preserved, from ‘L. B. Jones,’ one of the de- 
scendants, dated ‘Liescester, Vt. Sept. 1845’.” 
“Taken from supposed good authority, a ‘gene- 
alogical tree’ &. Henry Jones, Sr.” 


Mrs. Mabel W. Chandler, of Barre, Ver- 
mont, wrote about this record, saying, 
“There is no proof that anyone lived in 


this region now called Barre until the 
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families of Samuel Rogers and John 
Gouldsbury came in 1788. It was char- 
tered as Wildersburg in 1780. The town 
was organized in 1793 as Barre. Our 
D. A. R. Chapter was named for Rebecah 
Hastings, wife of John Gouldsbury, the 
first permanent settler.” 

So an investigation was started. The 
Jones family was traced back to Barre, 
Mass. From there this particular branch 
moved to Claremont, N. H., then to Barre, 
Vt. Many of the births are found in the 
viial records of these places but sometimes 
without the completeness of the family rec- 
ord. Obviously, the compiler of the record, 
over a century ago, copying from a record 
showing early births in Barre and knowing 
the family lived in Vermont, assumed the 
births were in Barre in that state and in 
order to be more exact, as he thought, 
added the name of the state, and then as- 
sumed that the children in the next genera- 
tion were also born there. 

It is good to have the records in the 
Library corrected and Mrs. Chandler is to 
be commended for her alertness in noting 
that the births occurred before her town 
was settled and thus led to the discovery 
of the correct places of birth. 

Pages 325 and 326 of the March issue 
should be corrected as follows: 


Under “Jones Family Records” 


P.325: 4th line: Ezra, change “Weston, Vt.” to 
“Weston, Mass.” 

9th and 10th lines: Elizabeth Jones, strike out 
“Barre, Vt.” in two places. Place of birth and 
of death not determined. 

11th to 27th lines: Ezra to Elisha, change place 
of birth from Barre, Vt. to Barre, Mass. 

30th line: John, change “b. Weston, Vt.” to 
“b, Watertown, Mass.” 

36th to 42nd lines: Jenison to Joel, change “‘b. 
Barre, Vt.” to “b. Claremont, N. H.” 

P. 326: Ist to 18th lines: Caroline to Abraham, 
change “b. Barre, Vt.” to “b. Claremont, N. H.” 

40th line: Ezra, change “Barre, Vt.” to “Barre, 
Mass.” 

42nd line: Susanna, strike out “Barre Vt.” 

43rd line: Mary Farrar, change “Barre, Vt.” to 
“Barre, Mass.” 

54th line: change “Weston, Vt.” to “Weston, 
Mass.” 


It is stated in line 50 that Josiah Jones 
was born in Wales, Great Britain, 1640. 
He died in Weston, Mass., Oct. 3, 1714. 
He is usually stated to have been born in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1643. However, record 
of his birth and parentage was not dis- _ 
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covered in ‘the course of this investigation 
so no correction can be made at this time. 

It was found that the family record, 
printed in the March issue, although giving 
erroneous places of birth for two genera- 
tions, gave details of dates otherwise not 
available, supplied several missing chil- 
dren and added much to knowledge of the 
family. 


_ To Those Who Copy Records 


Everyone who is tracing an ancestor or 


collecting family history sooner or later 
finds conflicting accounts of persons and 
places. Sometimes one is sent an “old fam- 
ily record,” sometimes one finds an account 
of the family in a published work where 
an “authentic old family paper” is the 
basis, or where the information was fur- 
nished by an elderly member of the family 
based on what he or she had been told. 
Before accepting anything earlier than 
facts within the personal knowledge of 
the person recording the fact, investigate 
and find some authority to support it. 

Careful investigation usually develops 
that the “old record” may have been copied 
in the 1875-1900 period from an older 
record, and all too often the person mak- 
ing the copy, with the intention of being 
helpful, has added to the record data he 
or she was sure was true, but all too often 
it was not! Everyone is liable to a lapse 
of memory or to a misunderstanding of 
something heard years before the time of 
writing. 

There is a saying among genealogists 
that all Hancocks come from John and all 
Lees are of the Stratford line, while ac- 
tually there are dozens of unrelated Han- 
cock and Lee families. 

Sometimes too great a trust in such 
tradition leads one far astray. In Ohio and 
Indiana between 1790 and 1825 two lines 
of migration merged. One was from New 
England and New Jersey, and the other 
from Maryland and Virginia. Descendants 
of these families moved farther west. A 
descendant of families bearing names such 
as Park or Custis and tracing them back 
to that area, with a tradition of Virginia 
descent, might well assume that their Park 
or Custis family came in the Virginia mi- 
gration. Actually, these families were from 
New Jersey; the Virginia descent was 
through another line, the wife of a man 
of this family. 
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One is often misled also by the tradition 
of connection with a prominent man of 
the same name. Often the fact is true but 
there is a mistake in the identity of the 
man. Many men who were widely known 
in their day are not now well known, and 
others who were little known then are for 
one reason or another familiar names now. 

Descendants of Jane Hamilton, of Penn- 
sylvania, whose tradition was that she was 
“a niece of Alexander Hamilton,” vainly 
tried to trace the family of the famous 
statesman killed by Burr, only to find he 
had no brothers, and then were nonplussed 
by the tradition. But it so happens that at 
the time this Jane was a young lady, the 
pre-Revolutionary decade, that Alexander 
Hamilton was unknown, but there were 
two well known Alexander Hamiltons with 
Pennsylvania connections. The time and 
money tracing their connection would have 
been more productive. 

A child born into a Perry family imme- 
diately after the Battle of Lake Erie was 
named Oliver Hazard, after the hero of 
that conflict. By 1855 he was the “big 
man” of his community and a power at 
the state capital. A letter written in 1870, 
referring to the family, might say, “Your 
grandmother was a sister of Oliver Hazard 
Perry.” And subsequent generations, par- 
ticularly if by then in another state, would 
assume the hero of Lake Erie was spent 
and much time would be wasted in trying 
to make a connection with the Rhode 
Island family from which the Commodore 
came. 

So in looking at old family papers, do 
not take it for granted that the identifica- 
tion of a man is correct, particularly if that 
paper has been copied from an earlier 
letter or paper. 

And in order not to mislead future gen- 
erations, we should not fall into the errors 
of the past when we copy records. 

The rule to be followed is: Copy the 
record exactly as it is, unique spelling, 
punctuation and all. If the copyist can 
correct or supplement the record, by all 
means do so, but do it by making an 
asterisk or a figure in parentheses (slightly 
above the line) following the item to be 
annotated, and at the bottom of the page, 
in brackets, repeat the asterisk or figure and 
add after it the explanation or correction, 
giving the source of information and the 
name of the person adding the note. 
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From Genealogical Records Committee, 
Pennsylvania, 1957. 


The following original Bible Records in pos- 
session of the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, are printed through the courtesy of Mr. 
R. N. Williams II, Director, and Mrs. Alexander 
M. Dryden of the Robert Morris Chapter. 

Charles Valentine born 30th of 9th month, 1742, 
died 22nd of 3 month 1815. 

Mary Frost born 6th of 8th month 1746, died 
13th of 6th month 1806. 

Jacob Valentine, born 29th of 12th month 1763, 
died 2nd of 7th month 1816. 


Elisabeth b. 1773. 
Theodosia b. 1776. 
David, 1783 

On next page— 

Lemuel Mifflin died 8th mo 9th - 1824. 

Mary Beveridge died 9th mo 20th, 1820. 

Phebe Emlen died 10th mo 5th, 1826. 

On another page— 

George Emlen was born 2lst of Aug. 1718. 

Anne Reckless was born 4th of Oct. 1720, and 
were married the 25th of December 1740. 

They had children as follows: George Emlen 
born 25th of Feby. 1741; Caleb was born 15th 
of Sept. 1744; Mary Emlen was born 19th of Oct. 
1746; Joseph Emlen born 28th of Oct. 1748; 
Margt Emlen born 15th Feby. 1750; Anne Emlen 
born 30th April 1755; Sam’l Emlin born 28th 
Aug. 1757; James Emlen born 26th of June 1760. 

Anne Enmlin, senr. died the 4th day of 2nd mo. 
1816 in 96th year of her age. 

James Emlen son of George and Anne Emlen 
was born 6th mo. 26th, 1760. 

Phebe Emlen daughter of Caleb and Anna 
Pierce was born 12th:mo. 11th, 1758. 

They were married 4th mo. 23rd 1783 and had 
children as follows: Anne Emlen born 6th mo. 
9th A.D. 1784; Joshua Emlen born 12th mo. 22nd 
1785; Mary Emlen born 8th mo. 13th 1787, died 

; Samuel Emlen born 3rd mo. 6th, 1789; 
Phebe Emlen born 8th mo. 30th 1790; James 
Emlen born 6th mo. 17th, 1792. 


Phebe Emlen, senr. departed this life 10th mo. | 


25th, 1796. 

James Emlen, senr, departed this life the 3rd 
of the 10th mo. 1798. 

On another page— 

Sarah, daughter of George and Hannah Emlen 
was born the 19 day of the first month 1709 about 
the 4th hour in the afternoon. 

George son of George and Hannah Emlen was 
born the 7th day of the 5th month being the first 
day of the week about eight in the morning in 
the year 1695. 

Samuel Emlen son of George and Hannah Emlen 
was born the 15th day of the 2nd month being 
the 5th day of the week 1697 about 10 in morn- 
ing. 

Caleb son of George and Hannah Emlen was 
born the 9th day of the 4th mo. 1699, first day 
of the week at about 3 or 4 in the afternoon. 

Joshua son of George and Hannah Emlen was 
born the 14th day of the 2nd mo. being the sec- 
ond day of the week in the morning of the year 
1701. 
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On another page— 

1732, 4th mo. Memorandum that seven days ago 
my wife was at Richard Walls and in a Bible 
of his her age was entered, which was that she 
was born in the year of our Lord 1692, 11th day 
4th mo 

Joseph Shearer was born in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, September 
the 28th. 

Margaret Shearer, wife of Joseph Shearer was 
born in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, September the 17th. 

William Shearer was born December 28th, 


Joseph Shearer was born March the 18th, 
1843 


Mary Ellen was born November the 22nd, 1844. 

Samuel Shearer was born October the 17th, 
1847. 

Elizabeth Shearer was born October the 5th, 
1849. 

Clarria Jane Shearer was born November the 
14th, 1851. 

On another page— 

Joseph Shearer and Margaret Small were mar- 
ried June the twenty seventh, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty nine. By the Rev. William 
Barnes, Minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


KING AND QUEEN COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


As it is well known, the records of King and 
Queen County, Virginia were destroyed, so there 
are no will or deed books or marriage registers 
to supply information on the families there. 

Beginning with the period immediately after 
the Revolution personal tax lists are available for 
most of the counties. The Bulletin of the Virginia 
State Library, vol. 7, lists those tax lists which are 
available, and which may be consulted in the 
Archives Department of the State Library in 
Richmond. 

Some of the tax lists for 1783 merely give the 
name of the head of the family and the number 
of persons taxed; others give the names of free 
males above 21 and slaves which were taxable. 
But one printed below for the “Sixth Hundred of 
King and Queen County” is different; in that it 
lists the names of every-person. 


From Ann Waller Reddy through the Old 
Dominion Chapter: 


Personal Tax List, King and Queen County, 
1783, List #2. A list of taxable property and No. 
souls in the Sixth Hundred taken in April 1783 
by Phil. Taliaferro. 

(This list differs from others in that the cap- 
tions “White Souls” and “Black Souls” include 
the entire personnel of the household. The num- 
ber of each that are taxable are shown under the 
heading “White Tithes” and “Black Tithes.” De- 
duction of the White Tithes from the “White 
Souls” gives the number of males not of age and 
females. The names of slaves follow those of the 
family, so the latter are readily identified. When 
a man’s full name is at the end of the list it is 
usually that of an overseer.) 
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ANDERSON, Rich‘, Rich® Jr., Eliz*, Rebecca, Polly, 
V. James, Peter, Emmanuel, Geo, Phil, Esther, Moll, 
Milly, Easter, Kate, Lucy, Aggy, Tomas, Moses, Jack, 
Aaron, Armistead, Stephen, Neptune, Ben, Winney, Mary, 

BRAY, William, Frank, Robt, Rachel, Sarah, Winney, 

BLAND, Thos, Amy, Thos, Ann, Eliz*, Polly, John, 
Grover, Bristol, Pe 

BLAND, Betty, John, Bob, Harry, Will, Judy, Nan... 

BLAND, John, Susannah, flizabeth ................. 

BOWDEN, William,Jr., Sarah, Bob, Harry ........... 

BLAND, William,Jr., Mary, Robt, Wm., Molly, Mary, 

BLAND, Will Senr, Suckey, Jesse, Ralph, Suckey, 
Warmer, Nan, Jack, Charles 

CRITTENDEN, Zach'’, Eliz*, Joane, Betty, Charlotte, 


CARY, Wilson Miles, John Tucker, Bob, York, eo ‘ 


Will, Harry, Tom, Matt, Nell, Primer, Philis, Hannah, 


Venus, Mary, Isbelle, Essex, Wingo, Samson, Sary, Mourn- 


ing, Mawiar, Easter, Nan, Jane, Winney, Milly, Suckey, 

Betty, Bob, Sall, Milley, Dinah, Ben, Jason, Nelson, 

Milley, Nan, Bob, Essex, Eve ............0eeeeeeeeeees 1 1 
COLLINS, Caty, Lucy, Will, Pye, Harry, Ransom ..... 2 
COLLIER, Jno. Snr., Tamer, Frank, Doretha, Sally, 

COLLIER, John,Jr, Lucy, George, Charles ........... 4 1 
COLLINS, Thos, Bobby, Roger & James, Jack, Milley, 

Phil, Milly, Frank, Daphne, Jane & Tom .............. 4 1 
CRITTENDEN, Rich*¢,Jr, Fran’, Jno, Eliz*, Frank, 

Rich* & William, Ralph, Milly, Tom, Rose ............ 7 1 
CORR, Fran’, Essex, Matt, Judy, Fanny, Rachel, 

CORR, John, Thos, John, William, Fran’, & Ann ..... 6 1 
COLLIER, Benj", Frank, Linda, Eve, Eliz® ........... 2 1 
COLLIER, Catherine, Joseph, Benj*, Frank, Geo, 

Tanker, Adam, Abigal, Paris, Valentine, Nan, Ran- 

COLLY, Chas, Eliz*, Polly, & Lucy, Hudson, Wm Colly 5 1 
COLLINS, Joyeix, Sarah, Suckey, Zack", Joy, Thos, 

Fran’, Eliz*, Hannah, Phillis, Gilbert, Tom, Dick, Phebe, 

COLLIER, Frank, Ann, Eliz*, Harry, Kate, Selina, 

Peter, Isaac, Jane, Phil, Alice ..............cceeeseeees 3 4 
CRITTENDEN, Rich Sr, Fran’, Ben, Phil, Gil, Sam, 

Alice, Beck, Hagar, Sarah, Bob, Dinah, Leah, Rachel, 

Lucy, Tom, Harry Lightfoot .............cccceessceees 2 1 
COOKE, Dawson, Milly, Molly, Mary Jane, Lucy, 

CORR, Averilla, John, Susannah, James, Fran’, Mary, 

Thos, Chas., Dinah, Sary, Bet, Peter, Phil, Geo., Sol ..... 7 
DUDLEY, Robt B., Ann, Thos, Gilford, Mary, Hannah, 

Gilford, Maude, Fanny, Lucy, Billy, Fanny, Kate, Bill ... 6 1 
DRUMMOND, Thos, John, Sam, Sarah, Eliz*, Sally, 

Tabby, Matira, Phil, Dick, Phinouth, Jas, Isham, Saborah, 

DUDLEY, William, Jas, Ben, Eliz*, Elinor, Eliz*, Peggy, 

DOUGLAS, John, Fran‘, John, Eliz*, Fran’, Elinor, 

Ann, Jasper, Jude, Nelson, Charles, Gilberd, Sue ....... 7 1 
DAME, William, Eliz*, John, Ann, Eliz*, Phebe ...... 5 1 
DRUMMOND, Thos. Est., Phillis, Owney, Letty ...... 

DIDLAKE, James, Jas, William, Sarah, Rhoda, Rhoda, 

Chas, London, Armistead, Kate, Tab. Sarah, Phebe, 

Cupid, Jack, Griffith, Dick, John, Sam, Caleb, Isabel, 

Jude, Sylvia, Dinah, Hanna, Joanna, Milley ............ 6 2 
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DILLARD, Nicholas, Eliz*, Fran’, Benj*, Sarah, Lucy, 
DIDLAKE, John, Mildred, Sally, Mildred, Rob‘, Edith, 
Tom, Harry, Sukey, Han*, Mirtilla, Rose, Davy, Charlot, 
Jerry, James, Emmones, Randolph, Murry, Humphrey, 
DUDLEY, Tho’, Pleasants, Easter, Geo, Sarah, Alice .. 
DUDLEY, Banks, Sarah, Ann, Minny, Kitt, Dinah, 


DILLARD, Eliz®, Eliz*, Robt, Moses, Lee, Tom, Chas, 
Tony, Will, Peter, James, Winny, Bass, Jane ........... 


DILLARD Thos, Mary, Geo, Ann, Tho’, William, Patt, 
.DIDLAKE, Royston, Jane, Jas, Eliz*, Jane, Harry, Jane 
EDWARDS, Chas, Jas, Mary, Sally, Christ’, Lewis, 
EDMONDS, James, Eliz*, Ann, Rich®, Jas, Mary, Caty, 
EASTER, Fran‘, Lucy, Suckey, Sue, Geo, Nan, Booker 
EYRUS, Jonathan, Judith, Amos, Fran’, Judith, Benj", 
EDWARD, Chas,Sr., Mary, William, Lucy, Judy, Rachel, 
Alice, Jas, John, Pompey, Shepherd, Peter, Jane, Fanny, 
FIELD, Stephen, Ann, Geo, Ann, Reb*, Roger, ee 
Griffith, Jn°, Joe, Sowney, Curry, Simeon, Will, Sawney, 
Edmond, Esther, Samson, Harry, Will, Gabe, Tom, Dinah, 


Hagah, Joan, Sarah, Rachel, Patt, Kate, Nan, Easter, 
Rhoda, Anna, Pegg, Dilsa, Frank, Rachel, Tamer, Tobby, ee 


Hannah, Philis, G. Frank, Peter, Abram, John, Banister, 
one of his horses a stud ch. wagon ch. at 24/ cash or 33/ 
FLEMING, Custer, Eliz*, Thos, Jn°, Lucy, George ..... 
FLEMING, Saml, Sarah, Lud, Wm, Ann, Clement, 
GUTHRIE, Jas, Ann, Fanny, Samson, Patt, Lucy, Sue, 
GARDNER, James, Ann, Thos, Daphne, Frank, Harry. . 
GOLDMAN, Martin, Geo, Jn°, Ben, Milly, Kusar, Wilis, 


GRAVES, Jn®°, Elinor, Eliz*, John, Stepney, Nancy, John 


GROOM, Mary, Sam, Milly, Gowin .................. 
GROMM, Robt, Susannah, Robt, Jn°, Valentine, Susan- 
ISOM, George, Ann, Hannah, Delphia, Anica ........ 


ISOM, Lucy, Eliz*, Frans, William, Reuben, Molly .... 
KIDD, John, Lucy, James, Milley, Hannah, Sally, Sam, 
KEMP, John, Sarah, Caty, William, Eliz*, Will, Moll, 
Jane, Randolph, Lett, Simon, Peter, James ............. 
KIDD, Barthol, Eliz*, Wm, Cato, Phillis, Sally, Fanny. . 
LUMPKIN, Robt, Jn°, Stephen, Kitt, Rose, Kate, Ampe, 
Randolph, Adam, Nan, Judy ...........eseeeeseseeeees 
MUIR, James, Sarah, Pigg, Silas, Danniel ........... 
MEREDITH, R.G. Margarite, Hannah, Geo, Alice, 
Ralph, G., Augustin, Catherine, Will, Bob, Bander, Sary, 
MUIR, John, Caty, Jn°, Fanny, Rich*, William, Tho’, 
Thacker, Caty, Ned, Goliah, Cha’, Milly, Sue, Judy, Bob, 
MEREDITH, Alice, Sam, Winny, Frank, Beck, Judy, 
Hannah, Geo, Easter, Winny, Peter, Rosco, Liberty, Aby, 
Dick, Jack, Squire, Phillis, Winny, Jas, Tom, Frank, 
MEREDITH, Sam!, Est., Abram, Ned, Ben, Joe, Ned, 
Toby, Frank, Sue, Wilks, Jane, Sall, 
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METCALF, Thos, John, Vernon, Eliz*, Betty, Sam, 
Abram, Will, Leaney, Alice, Maryann, Davenport ....... 
Pesos MILLER, Margt, Amy, Harry, Jno, Anderson, Chris*, 
MEREDITH, William, Judith, Sam, Mary, Easter, 
Major, May, Sally, Molly, Jre, Eliz*, Patty 
MEREDITH, John, Mary, Chrishoney, Deborah, Molly, 
Sam, Phil, Betty, Deptford, Willis, Violet, Hannah, Sam, 
Davy, Suckey, Amy, Betty 
NEWCOMB, William, Nan 
— Rachel, Dick, Winny, Betty, Emmanuel, Jane, 
PIGG, John, Milly, Sam, Ben, Ned, Jas, Chas, Dick .. 
PIGG, Geo, Est., Frank, Rhoda .................005: 
PIGG, Rachel, Mary, Jerry ............ccceeceeeeees 
PRYOR, John, Ann, Catherine, Booker, Petter, Betty, 
Sam, Sary, Jery, Ben, Armist®, Harry, Ann ............. 
PRYOR, John, Delphia, Geo, Sam, Harry, Aggy, Frank 
PIERCE, Tho’, Milly, Spotwood 
ROBINSON, Benj*, Christ, Hannah, Eliz*, Hannah, 
William, Geo, Harry, Sam, Ralph, Ben, Jack, Jas, Long, 


Phil, Will, Ned, Ja’, Pompy, Harry, Dick, Ralph, Winny, | 
Dapney, Milly, Judy, Frank, Alice, Sarah, Milly, Jane, — 


Booker, Adam, London, Robin, Jas, Davy, Moses, Peter, — 


John, Nan, Nancy, Easther, Sylvia, Every, Isabel, Dinah, beg! f 


Isaac, Lewis, Frank, Scipio, Winny, Carter, Phebe, Maaria 
ROANE, Cha’, Henry, Amos, Nan, Alice, Nan, Amy, 
ROBINS, William, Eliz*, Margaret .................. 
SHACKELFORD, John, Mary, Eliz*, John, Voss, Jude, 
Agga, Nan, Hannah, Pigg 
SHACKELFORD, Fran’, Tom, Tabby, Sarah, Bety, 


SHACKELFORD, John, Toney 
“SHACKELFORD, Daniel, Eliz*, Caty, Ann, Sam, 


STEDMAN, Christ’, Sarah, Caty, Fran’, Thos, Sally, 
Peter, Chas, Avry, Saml, Jas, Will, Kate, Nan, Lucy, 
Dinah, Edmond, Phil, Ned, Judy, Chloe, Stepney, Paul, 
Westley, Ben, Mourning, Sam, Symon, Mary ........... 

SHACKELFORD, Lyne, Lyne, Rose, Eliz*, Rose, Wm, 
Rich®, Benj*, Zack*, Geo, Geo, Abram, Roger, Joe, Jane, 
Sarah, Alice, Easter, Neptune, Harry, Suckey, Isaac, 
Jacob, Jude, Oney, Lucy, Pigg, Diley, Fanney, Phil, Jane 

TOWNLEY, Robt, Jane, Ann, Fra’, Judith, Rich‘, 
Beverly, John, Jerry, Sary, Lucy, Moll, Tamer, Armisted, 
Randolph, Roger, Stephen, Frank, Samson, Sue, Rachel, 

TALIAFERRO, Phil, Sarah, Wm, Jas, Phil, Rich®, 
Eliz*, Emmanuel, Jack, Chas, Sarah, Tinah, Rachel, 
Easter, Randolph, Edmond, Harry, James, Ralph, Sam, 
Adam, Jerry, Hatira, Fanny, Sall, Nan, Grace .......... 


TALLIAFERRO, William, Geo, Peggy, Eliz*, Wm, | 
Molly, Sally, Jack, London, Peter, Humphrey, Saml, 
Gilbert, Ben, Harry, Tamer, Bristol, Hagar, Sary, Jane, 
Lid, Florah, Judy, Aggy, Rachel, Milly, Leah, Hannah, 


Sal, Charlotte, Cato, Phil, Geo, Dick, James, Ralph, Will, 

TALIAFERRO, Rich*, Fox, Sylvia, Charlotte, Jno, Nan 

WHITING, Mary, Eliz*, Mary, Peter, Ann, Cha‘, Em- 
manuel, Frank, Jack, James, Pompy, Joe, Hannah, Jane, 
Sary, Nan, Natt, Ciller, Cha’, Ben, Ned, Jasper, Peggy, — 
Alice, Rachel, Cloe, Jane, Rose, Jas, Jamima, Letty, Lewis 
WALLER, Edw“, Judy, Isaac, Easter, Joseph, Symon, 
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WARE, Christ’, Betty, Elce, Rachel, Polly, John, Christ", 


London, 


Legh, Ned, Jacob, Jacob, Jacob, Jerry, James, 


Will, Jn°, Stepney, Frank, Nalon, Sary, Hannah, 


Toby, Alice, Delph, Phillis, Jelce, Pansy, Hannah 
WALDON, Jn’, 


WEBL EY, John, Fran’, 


WALLER, Jno, Jas, Patt, 
Sarah, Peggy 


WIDDERBURN, Lidia, John, Wm, Mary, Caty, Davy, 
Gabe, Mary, Frank, Sarah, (Will, Harry, Wilks, Stephen, 
Rachel, Moritta, These are malattoes) ........... 


WALDEN, Edward, 
Fran’, Fran‘, 


WALDEN, 


Braddock, Tom, 


Lewis, Warner, Natt, 


Susey, Mary, Lucy, Lucy, Ann, Nanny, Isbell, Grace .... 
hota ab William, Sarah, Sue, Molly, Phil, Bett, Sam 


Davis—Want pars., bros. and sis. of Ann 
(Anna) Adelia Davis, b. Apr. 22, 1761 (Franklyn, 
Danbury Co., N. Y. fam. trad.; is Danbury, Conn. 
correct?) ; d. 1850, aged 88, Wooster twp., Wayne 
Co., O.; mar. Pa., twp., Northampton Co., Pa., 
Aug. 10, 1784, Nathan Warner, b. Hopewell, 
Dutchess Co.,.N. Y., Oct. 31, 1765, d. Wooster 
twp., Wayne Co., O., May 12, 1844. Ch.: Lydia, 
b. Jan. 26, 1785; Anna, b. Jan. 24, 1787; Amasa, 
b. Nov. 29, 1788; Nathan, b. Oct. 12, 1790; Peter, 
b. Aug. 11, 1792; John, b. Feb. 11, 1794; Moses, 
b. May 24, 1796; Joshua, b. July 29, 1799 (all in 
Pa.) ; Susanna, b. Apr. 1, 1800, in O.; Jesse, b. 
Nov. 22, 1802.—Mrs. William B. Adams, R.R. #6, 
Box 4, Muncie, Ind. 

Stroup—Want names and data of pars. of 
Martha, Anthony, Joseph, Elizabeth, and Michael 
Stroup. (1) Martha, b. 1768, mar. Andrew Shafer, 
b. 1759, served in 7th Maryland, Continental 
Line, lived near Hagerstown, Md., moved High- 
land Co., O., 1805, all ch. b. Md. except son 
Samuel, b. O. (2) Anthony, b. May 1773, d. 
Oct. 17, 1848, moved Newmarket, O., 1801, mar. 
Mary Larns (or Larance) b. 1776, d. Sept. 14, 
1848. (3) Joseph mar. Catherine ——? (4) Eliza- 
beth (1777-1847) mar. 1794 John Sells (1774- 
1841) of Dublin, O. (5) Michael b. May 1, 1779 
Pa., d. Highland Co., O., Feb. 20, 1860, mar. 
March 1803 Mary (Polly) Walker, b. Stamping 
Ground, Ky., Jan. 16, 1786, d. Highland Co., O., 
Apr. 17, 1866, moved Highland Co., O., about 
1798.—Mrs. F. W. Johnson, 57 Grant St., Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Balliet (Bolyard)-Daupert—Want date and 
pl. of mar. of Daniel Balliet (b. March 1, 1788) 
and Hannah Daupert; also pl. and date of b. and 
pars. of Hannah. Supposed to have lived Schuykill 
Co., Pa., moved to Morrow Co., O. Daniel was 
s. of Leonard, s. of Joseph Balliet, who came to 
Pa. Oct. 1749. Wish to corr. with anyone having 
inf.—Carrie Behrman, New Haven, R. 2, Ind. 

Farris-Statum—Want pars. of Cornelius Farris, 
b. Va. 1811 (1860 Census Franklin Co., Tenn.), 
mar. Elizabeth ? b. Va. 1812. Their son H. 
(N?) L. Farris, b. 1842, mar. his cousin Eliza 


Jane Farris, b. Tenn. 1844, dau. Joseph O. Farris 
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and Julia Statum. After death of Joseph O., Julia 
mar. Lard.—Mrs. Carl L. Taylor, M41 
38th St., Houston 8, Texas. 

Lamoreaux-Wells—Want names and dates of 
pars. of Luke Lamoreaux, b, about 1776 Orange 
Co., N. Y., mar. Phoebe Crossen, lived Blooming 
Grove, Orange Co., d. 1835 Monroe, Orange Co., 
N. Y. Ch.: Eliza mar. Sylvester Tuthill; Hannah 
mar. Abraham Tuthill; Eden mar. Eliza Mapes; 
Adeline mar. Walter Garrison; Phoebe Ann mar. 
George Marvin; Mary mar. Horam Miller; Ro- 
becca mar. Thomas Smith. 

Want names of ch. of Gershom Wells, b. about 
1756 Goshen, N. Y., mar. Phoebe Armstrong, 
lived Warwick, N. Y., d. 1805, Goshen, N. Y.— 
Mrs. T. D. Moulsdale, 818 Coleman St., Waston, 
Pa. 

Wilcoxen-Prather-Jones—Want inf. (pars., 
dates, etc.) of Thomas Wilcoxen and wife Sarah 
Prather who moved (apparently) from Va. or 
Md. to Ky. sometime bef. 1805 when 4th ch. was 
b. in Ky. Dau. Minerva mar. Major H. Jones. He 
was b. Ky. May 3, 1805 (have no rec. of mil. 
serv. beyond frontier-type). Prob. from Va. From 
which Jones fam. is he? Eager to corr. with desc. 
—Mrs. Florence Wilson Bessac, P.O. Box 887, 


* Riverbank, Calif. 


Holister—Have photostatic copy of journal 
kept by Josiah Holister’ which was used to est. 
his claim as Rev. sold., June 1833, Elicottville, 
Cattaraugas Co., N. Y. Only portions of serv. in 
copy I have; there are omissions in fam. data. 
Does anyone have names of wife, ch., etc. Journal 
states he b. Litchfield Co., Conn., Mar. 19, 1754. 
I have detailed inf. on his serv.—Mrs. Douglas G. 
Conklin, 58 Pine St., Deposit, N. Y. 

Gifford—W ant inf. on Gifford fam. that came 
to Allegany Co., N. Y. from R. I. 1834. Also 
birthpl., wives, and pars. of John (b. July 17, 
1811), Allen, and George Gifford, all res, Alle- 
gany Co., N. Y. 1834.—Mrs. S. B. Morgan, 853 
Hartford Ave., Akron 20, Ohio. 

Sarber-Lee—Christian Sarber, b. Ohio, d. Ind. 
(bur. Mentone, Ind.), mar. Harriet Lee, dau. 
Mary Ann Lee, believed b. in Va. Want dates of 
b., d. and mar. of Christian Sarber and Harriet 
Lee, similar data on their pars., and any other 
inf. to aid in estab. D.A.R. line-—Mabel M. Perry, 


if 


2 
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4022 S. Capitol St., S.E., 
Morrison - Flagel - Rogers - Haney - 
Morgan - Joseph - Stafford - Pyle - Ashe— 
Want inf. on: 
Pars. of Archibald Isaac Morrison (1822-1905). 


Washington 20, D. C. 


Pars. were Alexander L. Morrison (July 13, 1773) 
and Elizabeth Flagel (Keagle) (b. May 15 or 16, 
1776), mar. May 1, 1794, in Va. (now W. Va.); 
Alexander’s father, Alexander Morrison (Dec. 29, 
1738-Dec. 7, 1825) and his wife Mary —— (April 
24, 1738-Dec. 17, 1825) ; 

Pars. of Joseph Rogers. They moved from Md. 
to Fayette Co., Pa. Joseph Rogers mar. Elizabeth 
Haney; her father, William Haney, of Fayette Co., 
Pa., a Rev. sold., where bur. and name of wife; 

Pars. of Rebecca Morgan who mar. John Rogers 
(son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Haney) Rogers) 
near Corning, O.; 

Pars. of William Joseph (b. Del., bur. 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Rev. sold.). 

Pars. of Sarah Stafford, wife of William Joseph 
(b. Sussex Co., Del.). 

Pars, of Elizabeth Ashe Pyle, mar. Stephen 
Pyle 1750 in Pa. and bu. pl. of Ebenezer, son of 
Stephen and Elizabeth. 

Maiden name of Mrs. Sarah Clark, a wid. who 
mar. Ebenzer Pyle. 

Will exchange inf—Mrs. Pearl Ramsey, 3106 
Gallia St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mulford—Inf. (when and where b., d., bur.) 
wanted on: Ephraim Mulford, Bladen Ce. N. C. 
will dated Apr. 8, 1805. Thomas Mulford in Va. 
1650, he and wife Susanna Southcott, came to 
Salem, Mass. 1639, with grown ch. Mulford’s Dis- 
trict, N. C. Where is it? Who were Capt. Mul- 
ford, Thomas Mulford, Ensign, and Thomas Mul- 
ford, Lieutenant, all of N. C. Any other Mulfords 
in N. C.?—Mrs, Marion Mulford Thompson, 428 
Green Street Place, Gainesville, Ga. 


Anthony - Lamar - Wolfe - Howard - 
Hunter-Houston—Want ances. of Rev. Samuel 
Anthony, b. Aug. 1808, was Methodist minister in 
Ga., d. Mar. 3, 1880 at Americus, Ga.; mar. Ist 
Elizabeth Blalock Mar. 2, 1826, mar. 2nd Sarah 
Rakestraw Sept. 11, 1854. Ch.: Dr. Samuel Wes- 
ley, b. 1832 mar. —— (need correct name—with 
proof—of his Ist wife; was she a Sipes or 
Snipes?) ; Oliver P., b. 1827, mar. P. P. Smith; 
Mary Ann, b. 1829, mar. R. L. Moss; John 
Thacker (?), b. 1835, mar. ?; Martha Jane, 
1836, mar. Henry Huling; William Parks, 

. 1839, mar. ?; Sarah Elizabeth, b. 1840, 
mar. John Buchanan; Julia Elizabeth, b. 1843, 
d. 1844; Laura Lamar, b. 1845, mar. Sims; 
Mark Anthony, b. 1850, mar. Ist Mattie Fort, 2nd 
Minnie Winn. Rev. Samuel’s mother supposed to 
be Mary Lamar. Want name and dates on pars. 
and conn. with Anthony fam. of Ga. Have early 
Anthony data but cannot connect. 

Also want: Ances. of Phillip Wolfe, d. May 23, 
1817, Mecklenburg Co., N. C., mar. Elizabeth 
——? d. July 18, 1833, had Conrad, b. 1791, mar. 
Catherine Howard (d. 1864). Inf. and dates of 
John Caleb Hunter, mar. Mary Houston, had dau. 
Sarah Janem b. 1850(?). Inf and dates of Wil- 
liam Howard (d. Mar. 14, 1843) and wife Eliza- 
beth ——? (d. Apr. 14, 1845), parents of Cathe- 
rine. All in Mecklenburg or nearby counties of 


near 


N, C.—Mrs, Norman 301 West 


Stillwater, Okla. 
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Pulliam-Price-Penick-Oliver—Want inf. on 
pars. of George Pulliam (1747-1786) and wife 
Frances Price (1753-1804), both of Prince Ed- 
ward Co., Va. He served in Va. militia in Rev. 
Had son George Washington, b. 1774 in Pr. Ed. 
Co., mar. July 15, 1805, Ann Penick, had dau. 
Jane (1808-1881) mar. Dec. 5, 1827, John Clem- 
ance Oliver (b. July 1, 1806, Pr. Ed. Co., d. 
Dec. 19, 1870). Want dates of b. and d. of Ann 
Penick, names of her pars. and those of John 
Clemance Oliver.—Miss Kate B. Shields, 319 So. 
Cottonwood, Iola, Kan. 

Calloway-Nail-Baldwin—Wanted: Pars. of Gad 
or Gaddis, Calloway and wife Nancy. Lived Lin- 
coln Co., Tenn. 1822. Ch.: Sarah, Christopher 
Columbus, William and others. (Some of ch. 
lived in Ala. and Miss.). Also pars. of Elisha 
Nail, who mar. Wealthia ——? He d. Clarke Co., 
Ga. Will named ch. Joseph and Lydia who mar. 
lst —— Riddle, 2nd Isaac Edwards in Green Co., 
Ala. in 1823, Also pars. of Sarah P. Baldwin, b. 
Ala. abt. 1806; mar. Rev. Edwin Pace, Green 
Co., Ala. Nov. 1823. Ch.: Yeager, Marion, Au- 
gustus. Family moved to Noxubee Co., Miss., abt. 
1837. Would like to corr. and exch. data.—Mrs. 
R. B. McLeod, 509 Walnut St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Rogers - Cash - Woodberry - Pawley - 
Price - Stephens—Want inf. on William Rogers, 
b. 1810 in S. C. (prob. Old Georgetown or Cheraw 
Dist.); in Fla. by 1840. Mar. Cash. Ch.: 
William C., b, 1833 in S. C.; Virginia b. 1833-4 in 
S. C.; Henry, John C., Cornelius, Martha, all b. 
Gadsden Co., Fla. Also inf. on Rev. Collins 
Woodberry, mar. Margaret Pawley, of Pawleys 
Island, S. C.; moved to Gadsden Co., Fla., 1825. 
ch.: Jonah, Martha, Mary, Thomas, Elizabeth 
(b. 1809), Rev. Samuel, all prob. b. S. C. Who 
were Margaret Pawley’s parents? Also inf. on 
James B. Price, b. 1812 in Ga., mar. Martha 
——? b. 1816 in Ga.; moved to Conecuh Co., Ala. 
about 1835. Ch.: Joshua, b. 1841, Mancy J., 
James H., David E., Chas. W. Also inf. on Til- 
man Stephens, b. Ga. 1811, mar. Susanah ?, 
b. Ga.; moved to Conecuh Co., Ala. bef. 1840. 
Had dau. Damaris E., b. Ala. 1843, mar. Joshia 
Price, and another dau. ——, mar. bro. of Joshua 
Price.—Mrs. Walter L. Havens, 1400 Sycamore, 
North Little Rock, Ark. 

Lemon-Taylor-Young—Want ances. and ch. 
of Abraham Lemon and wife Patricia Taylor. Res. 
Lawrence Co., Ky., 1825; Lawrence Co., Ind., 
1830. Dau. Susan Jane, b. 1825, mar. 1847 or 
1848, Christian Co., Ill., Jarrett Young. Also 
ances, name of wife and dates of John Young and 
his bros., Col. Thomas S. and Marcus L. Moved 
from Ky. to Christian Co., Ill. 1825. John had 
sons: William, Ezekiel, Thomas and Jarrett (b. 
1811 in Ky.).—Mrs, Eleanor W. Healey, 201 N. 
13th St., Norfolk, Nebr. 

Hays - Rucker - Roberts - Ogan - Wolfe - 
Beall - Williams - Chatten - Perry—Colby 
Rucker b. Oct. 10, 1760, Culpeper Co., Va., d. 
Grainger Co., Tenn., Jan. 10, 1852, mar. Sarah 
Roberts. Their dau. Sarah, b. about 1790, mar. 
Thomas Hayes, had son Thomas, b. Aug. 27, 1821, 
Tenn., d. Woodward, Okla., Mar. 13, 1912, mar. 
Feb. 14, 1843, Elizabeth Ogan, b. Mar. 24, 1823, 
had son Thomas Winfield Hayes, b. Mar. 1, 1856, 
Claiborne Co., Tenn., mar. Dec. 25, 1887, Albany, 
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Mrs. Carolyn White Williams, His- 
torian of Oliver Morton Chapter, Round 
Oak, Georgia, has written a History of 
Jones County 1807-1907. In this 1100-page 
history of her county, Mrs. Williams has 
accumulated many small bits of local lore 
and devotes a brief section to the days 
when Indians roamed the region. Several 
chapters are devoted to plantation life of 
the 1830-50 period. There are some sixty 
illustrations which will be of interest to 
Georgia Daughters or anyone who knows 
this area. The old 1811 tax digest and the 
1820-50 census as well as the land lot- 
teries are interesting material. 


Towamencin Chapter, Lansdale, Pa., 
in May unveiled a plaque at the Peter 
Wentz House, one time headquarters of 
General Washington, before and after the 
battle of Germantown. Two letters from 
Washington were read by David E. Gro- 
shens, a local authority on Montgomery 
County. One letter was to his troops and 
the other to Thomas Wharton Jr., the chief 
executive officer of the colonies, urging 
conscription of more civilians and asking 
for more money. Mrs. Lester A. Walt, 
regent and Mrs. Albert G. Bobb, who re- 
sides in the house, unveiled the plaque. 


Almost everyone has his periods of 
doubts, when he wonders whether he really 
does have what it takes to achieve his 
goals. A few, it is true, maintain a stub- 
born self-confidence when everybody else 
doubts them—but most of us find that our 
self-confidence grows out of the confidence 
others have in us. 

Have you not noticed how it bucks you 
up just to be around certain of your 
friends? When you are with them you 
bask in a kind of hero worship. They 
make you feel more important, more at- 
tractive, more capable. They seem to ex- 
pect great things from you—are so con- 
fident about it—that before long you begin 
to expect them, too. Their confidence is 
contagious. Doubts and uncertainties fade 
like morning mists in the sunshine. 

What priceless gifts such friends bestow 
—even though they never realize it! How 
grateful we are—even though we never 
tell them! 


(The Little Gazette) 


Plans are by Piety Hill 
Chapter of Birmingham, Michigan, for 
their annual Antique Show to be held 
September 18-21. This is the seventh year 
for this one and only project sponsored 
by Piety Hill. From receipts netting be- 
tween two and three thousand dollars 
profit, Piety Hill Chapter has generously 
supported many national and local inter- 
ests of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Mrs. Robert Watt, regent and 
Mrs. Donald Hirschman, chairman of the 
committee, are looking forward to an- 
other successful year. Our National Chair- 
man of D.A.R. Advertising, Mrs. Robert 


E. Kohr is a member of this chapter. 


The Norwegian ship Oslofjord on a 
cruise around the continent of South 
America, had aboard sufficient members of 
our Society to have a meeting. So, on 
Sunday, March 31 at sea between Lima, 
Peru and Panama, a tea was given. Each 
member was introduced and said a few 
words about her chapter. Those present 
were Mrs. A. V. Bayley, Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Alexander Bolton, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Mrs. K. W. Brown, 
Oklahoma City, Okla; Miss Eleanor Bow- 
men, Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. L. G. Dear- 
born, New Boston, N. H.; Mrs. G. W. Orr, 
Freeport, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Sobel, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Mrs. R. L. Southwick, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Also Mrs. B. F. MacMullen, 
Hornell, N. Y.; Mrs. S. L. McKinney, Du- 
bois County, Indiana; Miss Evelyn A. 
Winters, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Marjorie 
Van Horn, Norristown, Pa. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert James Smith, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Miss Cora M. Price of Alliance Chap- 
ter, Champaign, Illinois, sends us a clip- 
ping from the News-Gazette of June 17 
commenting on Mrs. John K. (Emily) 
Burks’ article on “Homesteading In New 
Mexico” in our June issue. On that same 
day, we are sorry to report that Mr. Burks 
died. 


Holding down one of the largest execu- 
tive positions in the Colorado Episcopal 
Church is Mrs. E. T. (Saidee) Boyd. 
As head of the Bishop’s Scattered Congre- 
gation, she corresponds personally with 
some six hundred Coloradans living in 
remote areas of the state. These are mem- 
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she has conducted since 1934. . Me beyond 
70 years old, she explains her prescrip- 
tion for a long and full life as that which 
her husband, Dr. E. T. Boyd, used to 
hand out to his patients: “You can have 
your birthdays but don’t count your years. 
Keep your mind working.” Mrs. Boyd was 
active in National Defense work in World 
War II and is Honorary Vice President 
General and resides at 1313 Cl 


Denver 3, Colorado. 


Fifteen of our members “in northern 
California meet occasionally in a special 
group, because while they are all members 
of various chapters, these particular mem- 
bers have each worn her country’s uniform 
in wartime serving actively as reservists 
in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps. On 
June 21 Rear Admiral and Mrs. Herbert 
E. Schonland were guests. Admiral Schon- 
land, now retired, holds the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and was one of the few 
surviving officers of the USS San Fran- 
cisco who saved their ship in World 
War II and brought her back home. The 
Admiral recounted his experiences for the 
group. The bridge of the ship is now 
mounted in concrete at Land’s End as a 
perpetual memorial to the officers and men 
who lost their lives in the Battle of Savo 
Island. The house in which this group 
met was built in 1852 and was the official 
home of more than forty Commanding 
Generals from 1866 to 1955. (Mrs. Avis 
Y. Brownlee, San Francisco Chapter.) 


Franklin Blackstone, editor of the Penn- 
sylvania S.A.R. News, has written a story 
of the early days of the American Revo- 
lution which will soon be published. It’s 
title is Bardiston 1775. The publishers 
are the Christopher Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is interesting, colloquial, 
pleasant and provocative. The locale is 
the Eastern Shore, Baltimore and Boston. 


The Camp Fire Girls sent us their an- 
nual report. Do you know that under 
their theme “Plant seeds . . . Reap friend- 
ship” that they sent 2,500,000 packets of 
vegetable seeds to families abroad? They 
helped to conserve the nation’s resources 
by planting seedlings in areas where they 
were needed: Working as hospital aides 


_ they gave thousands of hours of service. 
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Many groups “adopted” grandparents— 
lonely elderly people with no close ‘Tela- 


tives. 
Larchmont Chapter, Larchmont, 
N. Y., sends us an item about a very un- 


usual member—Miss Ella May Critten- 
den who was born April 13, 1856 in 
Conway, Massachusetts. She is a descend- 
ant of Abraham Crittenden who came to 
America in 1639. She is a graduate of 
the Springfield, Mass., Normal School and 
taught first grade in Northampton, Mass. 
In 1909 she went to Petersburg, Virginia, 
expecting to retire but her house burned 
and her father died the next year, so she 
came to New Haven, Conn. and resumed 
teaching. There she became interested in 
civic affairs, joined the Mary Clapp 
Wooster Chapter June 15, 1915. In 1930 
Miss Crittenden suffered an accident and 
gave up teaching, becoming instead a gov- 
erness for an old Virginia family. When 
the children grew up, Miss Crittenden was 
urged to remain as a companion. In 1948 
she citered a nursing home in New 
Rochel'e, N. Y. Deafness has curtailed her 
enjoymnt of her radio but she still reads 
—the c'assics (in original Latin) and de- 
tective :'ovels. Just now she is reviewing 
her Ital an. Mrs. Florence D. Otto, head 
of the [lew Rochelle Public Library In- 
valid Service has kept her supplied with 
books for the past ten years. The Larch- 
mont Chapter is very proud of Miss Crit- 
tenden and look forward to seeing her, in 
her wheel chair, at their opening meeting 


this fall. 


In our June issue there is an account 
of the marking of John Bailey’s grave in 
New York City. As a result we have had 
some pleasant correspondence with Mrs. 
Alice Clyde Stafford, whose photograph 
appears in the group and who is Histo- 
rian of the New Netherland Chapter. Mrs. 
Stafford is the great, great, great grand 
daughter of John Bailey. She says he had 
a shop at 22 Little Dock Street in New 
York and lived at Wall and Water Streets 
until his house and grounds were de- 
stroyed by the British in 1775. Then he 
went up river to his Fishkill, N. Y., estate 
which he had purchased from Evart T. 
Swart in 1768, about 268 acres. 
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OUR Honor Roll Committee, is sub- 
mitting the following list of Honor Roll 
Chapters for 1956-1957, regrets the factors 
that prevented many more Chapters from 
being on the list. Point 12 kept many 
Chapters off the list because they did not 
find out the amount already credited to 
them for 1955-56; membership points 1 
and 2 came in for more than its share; 
and point 4 was a snag for others. The 
new work sheet for 1957-58 should be in 
the hands of every Chapter Chairman by 
now together with the letter from your 
National Chairman which takes up the 
work sheet, point by point. 

You have noted that the word “increase” 
has been omitted from point 12 but this 
in no way lessens the necessity for contri- 
buting to the Investment Trust Fund. “The 
income from this fund may be used for 
the general needs and work of the Soci- 
ety, including the maintenance of its prop- 
erties” so it is essential that each Chapter 
donate generously to this vital need. The 
amount exceeded $11,000.00 for 1956-57 
and with each Chapter realizing the im- 
portance of point 12, the amount should 
reach much more than that this year. 

Magazine subscriptions, point 7, was not 
a deterrent for many Chapters which sent 
in questionnaires—probably less than 1%. 
Do try to get renewals in your Chapter as 
well as new subscriptions. If Chapters 
will read the news of other Chapters, sug, 
gestions may be obtained for Community 
Projects. 

The National Defense Committee has 
discontinued the “Awards of Merit” be- 
cause too many Chapters did not seem to 
realize where this was to be used. How- 
ever, if your Chapter had given an Award 
of Merit before this was discontinued and 
after your 1956-57 Questionnaire was sent 
in, you may still take credit for it. 

The Honor Roll Chairman in each Chap- 
ter should borrow the packet of letters 
sent to her Regent which include those of 
each National Officer and National Chair- 
man and read them carefully so that she 
may be informed as to the real objectives 
of the Society for this year. 
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‘Honor Roll Awards—1956-1957 


Mae M. (Mrs. Thomas E.) Maury 


National Chairman, Honor Roll Committtee 


State Chairmen, announcing the Honor 
Roll for their respective States at spring 
conferences, can not do so officially unless 
all the points have been checked against 
the data sent from the National Head- 
quarters. Please, each Chapter take that 
into consideration when the list is given 
out. 

We have tried very hard not to omit 
a single Chapter from the Honor Roll 
Award list which follows but, if by chance, 
your Chapter’s name is not here and should 
be, please know that it was not intention- 
ally left out, but do let your National 
Chairman hear from you. No apology is 
necessary from those Chapters on Honor- 
able Mention tho, of course, the Gold rat- 
ing is the ultimate goal of all Chapters. 
It is understandable that there are circum- 
stances beyond the control of Chapters 
which prevent them from attaining other 
than Honorable Mention. 


NATIONAL HONOR ROLL 1956-1957 


Alabama 
(37 out of 61 Chapters) 


Gold (15): Anne Phillips, Bienville, Broken 
Arrow, Captain William Davis, Ecor Rouge, 
Heroes of Kings Mountain, John Parke Custis, 
Lewis, Margaret Lea Houston, Mobile, Ozark, 
Princess Sehoy, Stephens, Twickenham Town, 
William Speer. 

Silver (17): Andrew Jackson, Cahawba, Colo- 
nel John Robins, Fort Bowyer, Fort Conde, 
Francis Marion, General Sumter, Lieut. Joseph 
M. Wilcox, Major Thomas Hubbard, Needham 
Bryan, Old Elyton, Sylacauga, Tohopeka, Tristan 
de Luna, Tuscaloosa, William Rufus King, 
Zachariah Godbold. 

H.M. (5): David Lindsay, Jones Valley, 
Pickett, Tidence Lane, William Weatherford. 


Arizona 
(4 out of 7 Chapters) 


Gold (0). 
Silver (1): Coconino. 
H.M. (3): Charles Trumbull Hayden, Cochise, 
Tucson. 
Arkansas 
(12 out of 29 Chapters) 


Gold (5): Arkadelphia, John Cain, Marion, 
Robert Rosamond, Texarkana. 

Silver (3): Captain Basil Gaither, Charlevoix, 
William Strong. 

H.M. (4): Benjamin Culp, Gilbert Marshall, 
Jonesboro, L’ Anguille. 
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California 

(96 out of 135 Chapters) 


Gold (39): Acalanes, Achois Comihavit, Alta 
Mira, Altadena, Aurantia, California, Campanile, 
Colonel William Cabell, Copa de Oro, Don Jose 
Verdugo, El Toyon, Encinitas, Estudillo, Fresno, 
Gaspar de Portola, Gaviota, General John A. 
Sutter, Kaweah, La Jolla, Letitia Coxe Shelby, 
Los Altos, Los Angeles, Mitz-khan-a-khan, Oasis 
de Mara, Oneonta Park, Potreros Verdes, Rincon 
del Diablo, Rodeo de Las Aguas, Rubidoux, San 
Diego, San Francisco, San Miguel, Santa Ger- 
trudes, Sequoia, Sierra, Sierra Madre, Siskiyou, 
Tamalpais, Whittier. 

Silver (30): Alhambra-San Gabriel, Antelope 
Valley, Anson Burlingame, Collis P. Huntington, 
Commodore Sloat, El Marinero, El Paso de 
Robles, El Redondo, Esperanza, Fernanda Maria, 
General Richard Gridley, Hollywood, John 
Rutledge, La Cumbre, Long Beach, Lytle Creek 
Canyon, Mojave, Oceanside, Palisade Glacier, 
Patience Wright, Peyton Randolph, Piedmont, 
San Fernando Valley, San Marino, Santa Ana, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, Santa Monica, Santa 
Rosa, Temescal. 

H.M. (27): Anne Loucks, Arrowhead, Berkeley 
Hills, Boxwood Hall, Dorothy Clark, El Camino 
Real, El Fin del Camino de Santa Fe, Emigrant 
Trail, Hutchins-Grayson, Linares, Los Cerritos, Los 
Gatos, Major Hugh Moss, Major Pierson B. Read- 
ing, Martin Severance, Micah Wethern, Mission 
Canyon, Oakland, Oliver Wetherbee, Redwood 
Forest, Sacramento, San Rafael Hills, San Vi- 
cente, Santa Lucia, Tierra Alta, Western Shores, 


Willows. 
Colorado 
(13 out of 36 Chapters) 


Gold (4): Arkansas Valley, Cache la Poudre, 
Namaqua, Peace Pipe. 


Silver (3): Fontaine-qui-Bouille, La Junta, 
Mount Lookout. 
H.M. (6): Alamosa, Colorado, Kinnikinnik, 


Rocky Ford, Sarah Platt Decker, Uncompahgre. 


Connecticut 


(17 out of 56 Chapters) 


Gold (4): Agnes Dickinson Lee, Putnam Hill, 
Sarah Whitman Trumbull, Susan Carrington 
Clarke. 
Silver (8): Compo Hill, Emma Hart Willard, 
Eunice Dennie Burr, Freelove Baldwin Stow, 
Hannah Benedict Carter, Mary Clap Wooster, 
Mary Silliman, Wadsworth. 
H.M. (5): Elizabeth Clarke Hull, Eve Lear, 
Judea, Phoebe Humphrey, Sabra Trumbull. 


Delaware 

(6 out of 9 Chapters) 
Gold (2): Captain William McKennan, Colo- 

nel David Hall. 

Silver (3): Caesar Rodney, Captain Jonathan 


Caldwell, Colonel Armwell Long. ia 
H.M, (1): Mary Vining. hae 


District of Columbia 
(38 out of 60 Chapters) 


Gold (9): Captain Joseph Magruder, Colum- 
bia, Constitution, Dorothy Hancock, Elizabeth 
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Jackson, Fort McHenry, Katherine Montgomery, 
Little John Boyden, Margaret Whetten. 

Silver (12): American Eagle, Captain Molly 
Pitcher, Captain Wendell Wolfe, Colonel John 
Washington, Continental, Descendants of °76, 
Livingston Manor, Louis Adams, Lucy Holcombe, 
President Monroe, Prince Georges County, Thir- 
teen Colonies. 

H.M. (17): Army and Navy, Continental 
Dames, Deborah Knapp, Dolly Madison, Eleanor 
Wilson, Federal City, Frances Scott, Independ- 
ence Bell, Keystone, Major L’Enfant, Martha 
Washington, Mary Bartlett, Mary Desha, Patriots’ 
Memorial, Potomac, Richard Arnold, Ruth Brew- 
ster. 


Florida 
(43 out of 63 Chapters) 


Gold (19): Abigail Bartholomew, Biscayne, 
Everglades, Francis Broward, Halpatiokee, Him- 
marshee, Jane Sheldon, Jonathan Dickinson, Lake- 
land, Lake Wales, Mayaimi, Ocklawaha, Orlando, 
Patriots, Pensacola, Ponce de Leon, Princess Is- 
sena, Sara De Soto, Tampa. 

Silver (15): Cape Florida, Captain Alexander 
Quarrier, Clearwater, Cora Stickney Harper, 
Coral Gables, Echebucsassa, Fort San Nicholas, 
Gainesville, Indian River, Joshua Stevens, Kath- 
erine Livinston, Myakka, Osceola, Ponte Vedra, 
St. Andrews Bay. j 

H.M. (9): Boca Ciega, Jacksonville, Jean 
Ribault, Kan Yuk sa, Manatee, Philip Perry, 
Sallie Harrison, Seminole, Tomoka. 


Georgia 
(44 out of 89 Chapters) 


Gold (20): Baron De Kalb, Benjamin Hawkins, 
Bonaventure, Button Gwinnett, Cherokee, Colo- 
nel William Candler, Commodore Richard Dale, 
General Daniel Stewart, Governor David Emanuel, 
Henry Walter, John Clarke, John Floyd, Major 
General John Twiggs, Mary Hammond Washing- 
ton, Metter, Nancy Hart, Savannah, St. Andrews 
Parish, Thronateeska, Tomochichi. 


Silver (10): Adam Brinson, Brier Creek, 
Brunswick, Elijah Clarke, George Walton, 
Hawkinsville, Joseph Habersham, La Grange, 


Roanoke, Stone Castle. 
H.M. (14): Captain John Wilson, Edmund 


Burke, Fort Early, General David Blackshear, 
Governor George W. Towns, John Benson, John 
Houston, Lachlan McIntosh, Nathaniel Abney, 
Peter Early, Pulaski, Thomasville, Vidalia, Wil- 


liam Witcher. 


Idaho 
(4 out of 11 Chapters) 


Gold (1): Alice Whitman. 
Silver (1): Pioneer. 
H.M. (2): Eliza Spalding, Idaho Pocahontas. 


Illinois 


(71 out of 116 Chapters) 


Gold (26): Abraham Lincoln, Alliance, Anan 
Harmon, Belleville, Captain Hubbard Burrows, 
Collinsville, Dewitt Clinton, Downer’s Grove, Eli 
Skinner, Governor Bradford, Hickory Grove, High 
Prairie Trail, Illini, Isaac Hull, LaGrange-Illi- 
nois, Le Portage, Louis Joliet, Madam Rachel 
Edgar, Marissa. Mildred Warner Washington, 
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Morrison, Perrin-Wheaton, Princess Wach-e-kee, 
Sergeant Caleb Hopkins, Springfield, Streator. 

Silver (24): Alida C. Bliss, Aurora, Christo- 
pher Lobingier, Dewalt Mechlin, Dixon, Dorothy 
Quincy, Fort Armstrong, Fort Dearborn, Fort 
Payne, General Henry Dearborn, General John 
Stark, General Macomb, James Halstead, Sr. 
Kaskaskia, Kuilka, Pierre Menard, Princeton- 
Illinois, Puritan and Cavalier, Rebecca Parke, 
Remember Allerton, Rock River, Sauk Trail, 
Skokie Valley, Walter Burdick. 


H.M. (21): Benjamin Mills, Cahokia Mound, — 
Captain John Whistler, Chief Shaubena, Egyptian, © 
Elgin, Geneseo, Glencoe, Henry Purcell, Kan- .. 
kakee, Kewanee, Letitia Green Stevenson, Martha _ 


Ibbetson, Ninian Edwards, North Shore, Park 
Ridge, Peter Meyer, Rockford, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, Stephen Decatur, Waukegan. 


Indiana 
(46 out of 96 Chapters) sare 


Gold (16): Bloomington, Calumet, Desardee, 


Estabrook, Fort Harrison, General James Cox, 
Hoosier Elm, Irvington, Jonathan Jennings, Julia 
Watkins Brass, Lafayette Spring, Major Hugh 
Dinwiddie, Nancy Knight, National Old Trails, 
Samuel Huntington, Sarah Winston Henry. 
Silver (17): Captain Harmon Aughe, Christo- 
pher Harrison, Cornelia Cole Fairbanks, Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, Dorothy Q., Fort Vallonia, Gen- 
eral de Lafayette, General Francis Marion, Kik- 
tha-we-nund, Miriam Benedict, Richmond-Indi- 
ana, Schuyler Colfax, Timothy Ball, Vanderburgh, 
Veedersburg, William Henry Harrison, Winches- 


ter. 

H.M. (13): Benjamin Du Bois, Caroline Scott 
Harrison, Colonel Archibald Lochry, Frances 
Slocum, Francis Vigo, Green Tree Tavern, John 
Wallace, Joseph Hart, Kentland, Margaret Bryant 
Blackstone, Pottawatomie, William Tuffs, Wythou- 
gan. 

Iowa 


(34 out of 88 Chapters) 


Gold (12): Abigail Adams, Beacon Hill, Clear 
Lake, Dubuque, Iowaco, John See, Ladies of the 
Lake, Mary Ball Washington, Mason City, New 
Castle, Okamanpado, Shenandoah. 

Silver (9): De Shon, Hannah Caldwell, Jean 
Marie Cardinell, Lydia Alden, Marshalltown, 
Montezuma, Oskaloosa, Priscilla Alden, Wau- 
bonsie. 


H.M. (13): Algona, Artesia, Betty Alden, 


Council Bluffs, Cumberland Valley, James Har- 
lan, James McElwee, Jean Espey, Log Cabin, 
Mary Marion, Open Fire, Sac City, Spinning 
Wheel. 

Kansas 


(16 out of 63 Chapters) 


Gold (3): Isabella Weldin, Shawnee, Wyandot. 
Silver (4): Captain Jesse Leavenworth, James 
Ross, Martha Vail, Tomahawk. 


H.M. (9): Arthur Barrett, Byrd Prewitt, Cofa- 
chique, Dodge City, Eunice Sterling, General | 
Edward Hand, Jeremiah Howard, Lois Warner, _ 


Minisa. 
Kentucky 


(31 out of 71 Chapters) 
Gold (12): Bryan Station, Captain Jacob Van 
Meter, Colonel George Nicholas, Fincastle, Har- 
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Old Boston, Paul Revere, Wayside Inn, 
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man Station, John Marshall, Limestone, Logan- 
Whitley, Paducah, Poage, Samuel Davies, Susan- 
nah Hart Shelby. 

Silver (13): Berea-Laurel Ridges, Big Spring, 
Boone County, Captain John McKinley, Captain 
Wendell Oury, Captain William Rowan, Cynthi- 
ana, General Evan Shelby, Hart, Jemima John- 
son, John Fitch, Keturah Moss Taylor, Trabue. 

H.M. (6): Bland Ballard, Captain John Lillard, 
Edmund Rogers, General Henry Crist, Simon Ken- 
ton, Somerset. 


Louisiana 


Dugdemonia, Fort Jesup, Fort Miro, John James 
Audubon, Long Leaf Pine, Moses Shelby, New 
Orleans, Shreveport, Spirit of ’76, Tangipahoa. 

Silver (6): Halimah, Louisiana, Metairie-Ridge, 
St. Denis, Spicer-Wallace, Vieux Carre. 

H.M. (8): Attakapas, Avoyelles, Chief Tus- 
quahoma, General William Carroll, Loyalty, New 
Iberia, Pelican, Robert Harvey. 


Maine 
(15 out of 37 Chapters) 


Gold (7): Amariscoggin, Eunice Farnsworth, 
Fort Halifax, Frances Dighton Williams, General 
Knox, Rebecca Emery, Tisbury Manor. 

Silver (3): Esther Eayres, Koussinoc, Silence 
Howard Hayden. 

2 (5): Benapeag, Lydia Putnam, Mary 
Kelton Dummer, Rebecca Weston, Ruth Heald 
Cragin. 


Maryland 
(16 out of 32 Chapters) 


Gold (5): Brigadier General Rezin Beall, Eras- 
mus Perry, John Eager Howard, Old Kent, Wash- 
ington-Custis. 

Silver (5): Carter Braxton, Chevy Chase, 
Major Samuel Turbutt Wright, Toaping Castle, 
William Winchester. 

H.M. (6): Ann Arundel, Francis Scott Key, 
General Mordecai Gist, Mary Carroll Caton, 
Peggy Stewart Tea Party, Samuel Chase. 


‘ Massachusetts 


a ae (26 out of 101 Chapters) 


sold (5): Betty AHen, Lydia Cobb, Old State 
House, Quequechan, Warren and Prescott. 

Silver (9): Betsy Ross, Deane Winthrop, Fort 
Massachusetts, Margery Morton, Menotomy, Peace 
Party, Priscilla Abbot, Samuel Adams, Tea Rock. 

H.M. (12): Captain Job Knapp, Colonel Hen- 
shaw, Colonel John Robinson, Colonel Thomas 
Lothrop, Colonel Timothy Bigelow, Duxbury, Gen- 
eral William Shepard, Mansfield, New Bedford, 


(37 out of 61 Chapters) 


Gold (16): Algonquin, Amos Sturgis, Battle 
Creek, Colonel Joshua Howard, Ezra Parker, Fort 
Pontchartrain, Jean Torrence, John Sackett, Lucy 
Wolcott Barnum, Mary Marshall, Muskegon, 
Nancy De Graff Toll, Pe-to-se-ga, Piety Hill, 
Sarah Ann Cochran, Three Flags. 
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Silver (16): Anne Frisby Fitzhugh, Captain 
Samuel Felt, Elizabeth Cass, General Josiah Har- 
mer, General Richardson, Genesee, Hannah 
Tracy Grant, Jean Bessac, Job Winslow, Lansing, 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, Saginaw, Sarah Treat 
- Prudden, Shiawassee, Stevens Thomas Mason, 


Isabella, John Crawford, Keziah 


Minnesota 
(13 out of 42 Chapters) 


Gold (6): Captain Comfort Starr, Captain 
John Holmes, Fort Snelling, General James 
Knapp, John Witherspoon, Keewaydin. 

; Silver (5): Daughters of Liberty, Fergus Falls, 
Missabe, Okabena, Rochester. 

HM. (2): Greysolon du Lhut, Mendota. 


Mississippi 
(24 out of 46 Chapters) 


Gold (13): Ashmead, Bernard Romans, Biloxi, 
Chakchiuma, Cotton Gin Port, Deer Creek, Fort 
Rosalie, James Gilliam, John Rolfe, Judith Robin- 
son, Magnolia State, Mississippi Delta, Samuel 
Hammond. 

Silver (5): Cherokee Rose, Pathfinder, Push- 
mataha, Ralph Humphreys, Samuel Dale. 

H.M. (6): Belvidere, Horseshoe Robertson, 
Mary Stuart, Natchez Trace, Shuk-ho-ta Tom-a-ha, 
Yazoo. 

Missouri 


(37 out of 86 Chapters) 


Gold (15): Alexander Doniphan, Allen-Morton- 
Watkins, Cornelia Greene, Elizabeth Benton, 
Elizabeth Carey, Elizabeth Harrison, Francois 
ES Vallé, Hannah Hull, Marshall, Nancy Hunter, 
Platte Purchase, Rhoda Fairchild, Webster 
Groves, Westport, William White. 

Silver (12): Bowling Green, Dorcas Richard- 
a: son, Governor George Wyllis, Independence Pio- 
neers, Jane Randolph Jefferson, Mexico-Missouri, 
Missouri Pioneers, Nancy Robbins, New London, 
O'Fallon, Olive Prindle, Warrensburg. 

H.M,. (10): Armstrong, Fort Osage, Hannah 
Cole, Jefferson, Kansas City, King’s Highway, 
Louisiana Purchase, Lucy Jefferson Lewis, Nod- 
away, St. Charles. 

Montana 


(4 out of 14 Chapters) — eee 
Gold (0). 


Silver (2): Milk River, Oro Fino. 
H.M. (2): Absaroka, Anaconda. 


Nebraska 
(15 out of 44 Chapters) 


Gold (6): Elizabeth Montague, Fort Kearney, 
Katahdin, Lewis-Clark, Lone Willow, Point of 


Rock. 

Silver (1): Kitkihaki. 

H.M. (8): Betsey Hager, Loup Valley, Major 
_ Tsaac Sadler, Niobrara, Omaha, St. Lege Cowley, 


Sandhills, Sioux Lookout. 


Nevada 
out of 5 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Brown, 
Harris, Chemung, Darling Whitney, Enoch Crosby, 
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Silver (0). 
H.M, (2): Francisco Garces, John C. Fremont. 


New Hampshire 
(8 out of 34 Chapters) 
Gold (3): 
Silver (2): 
H.M, (3): 
Number Four. 


Abigail Webster, Ranger, Reprisal. 
Mary Butler, Mary Torr. 
Abigail Stearns, Molly Stark, Old 


New Jersey 
(32 out of 83 Chapters) 


Gold (6): David Demarest, Elizabeth Parcells 
DeVoe, Major Joseph Bloomfield, Polly Wyckoff, 
Short Hills, Watch Tower. 

Silver (13): Captain Joshua Huddy, Crane- 
town, General Frelinghuysen, General Lafayette, 
General William Maxwell, Loantaka, Millville, 
Monmouth, Monmouth Court House, Nassau, 
Princeton, Red Mill, Saddle River. 

H.M, (13): Beacon Fire, Bergen-Paulus Hook, 
Boudinot, Church and Cannon, Colonel Joseph 
Stout, Crane’s Ford, Greenwich Tea Burning, 
Haddonfield, John Rutherford, Matochshoning, 
Red Bank, Valley of the Delaware, Westfield 


New Mexico 
(7 out of 11 Chapters) 


Gold (4): El Portal, Jacob Bennett, 
Griggs, Roswell. 
Silver (3): Coronado, Dona Ana, Lew Wallace. 


H.M., (0). 
New York 
(71 out of 177 Chapters) 


Gold (21): Baron Steuben, Benjamin Romaine, 
Caughnawaga, Colonel Aaron Ogden, Colonel Jo- 
siah Smith, Colonel William Prescott, Fort Rens- 
selaer, General Asa Danforth, General Jacob 
Odell, Harvey Birch, Katharine Pratt Horton 
Buffalo, Major Jonathan Lawrence, Mount Pleas- 
ant, North Riding, Oneida, Ontario, On-ti-ora, 
Owehgena, Philip Schuyler, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, 
Schoharie. 

Silver (22): Anne Hutchinson, Battle Pass, 
Colonel Marinus Willett, Elizabeth Annesley 
Lewis, Gansevoort, Go-won-go, Gu-ya-no-ga, Hend- 
rick Hudson, Hoosac-Walloomsac, Jane McCrea, 
Larchmont, Mary Weed Marvin, Matinecock, 
Mohegan, Oyster Bay, Ruth Floyd Woodhull, 
Salamanca, Schenectada, Seneca, Tarrytown, 
Tawasentha, White Plains. 

H.M, (28): Beaverkill, 
Captain Israel 


Mary 


Captain Christian 
Harris, Captain John 


Fayetteville, General Nathaniel Woodhull, James 
Madison, John Jay, Keskeskick, Le Ray de Chau- 
mont, Mahwenawasigh, , Melzingah, Mohawk 
Valley, New Netherland, New Rochelle, Owasco, 
Richmond County, Saghtekoos, Saugerties, Staten 
Island, Suffolk, Swe-kat-si, Tioughnioga, Tusca- 
rora, Women of °76 


North Carolina 
(43 out of 85 Chapters) 


Gold (18): Battle of Alamance, Colonel Alex- 


ander McAllister, Colonel Andrew Balfour, Colo- 


nel Polk, Colonel Robert Rowan, Colonel Thomas 
Johnston, Colonel Thomas Robeson, Craighead- 


Davie — tle, Hickory 
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Tavern, Jacob Forney, John Hoyle, Martha Pet- 
tigrew, Old North State, Rachel Caldwell, Rich- 
ard Clinton, Waightstill Avery. 

Silver (16): Alexander Martin, Benjamin 
Cleveland, Betsy Dowdy, Caswell-Nash, David 
Williams, General Davie, George Reynolds, James 
Hunter, Joseph Kerner, Major Benjamin May, 
Mecklenburg, Moseley-Bright, Ruth Davidson, 
Thomas Hadley, Thomas Wade, William Gaston. 

H.M. (9): Alfred Moore, Battle of Charlotte, 
Colonel Ninian Beall, Cornelius Harnett, Eden- 
ton Tea Party, Edward Buncombe, Fort Dobbs, 
Liberty Hall, Major William Chronicle. 


North Dakota Be 
(4 out of 9 Chapters) 
Gold (0). 


Silver (2): Dacotah, Mandan. 
H.M. (2): Minishoshe, Pierre Verendrye. 


Ohio 
(56 out of 127 Chapters) 
Gold (21): Beech Forest, Canton, Captain 
James Lawrence, Cuyahoga Portage, Daniel 


Cooper, Dolly Todd Madison, Elizabeth Sherman 
Reese, Fort Industry, Franklinton, George Clin- 
ton, Hannah Emerson Dustin, Isaac Van Wart, 
Jane Bain, London, Pickaway Plains, Plain City, 
Rebecca Griscom, Shaker, Steubenville, Washing- 
ton Court House, Wauseon. 

Silver (15): Akron, Ann Simpson Davis, Ann 
Spafford, Colonel Jonathan Bayard Smith, Gran- 
ville, James Fowler, Lakewood, Martha Devotion 
Huntington, Massillon, Moses Cleaveland, Mount 
Sterling, Muskingum, Scout David Williams, Ur- 
bana, Western Reserve. 

H.M. (20): Bellefontaine, Black Swamp, Cedar 
Cliff, Cincinnati, Colonel George Croghan, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Delaware City, Eunice Grant, Fort 
Defiance, Fort Findlay, Mary Chesney, Mary Red- 
mond, Molly Chittenden, Olentangy, Oxford Caro- 
line Scott, Phoebe Fraunces, Ursula Wolcott, 
Whetstone, William Horney, Wooster-Wayne. 


Oklahoma 
(10 out of 38 Chapters) 
Gold (3): Cherokee Outlet, Duncan, Reverend ° 
John Robinson. 
Silver (5): Cedar River, Chickasha, Cushing, 
Okemah, Tulsa. 


H.M. (2): Ardmore, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon 
(9 out of 31 Chapters) 


Gold (3): 
Silver (5): Coos Bay, Crater Lake, David Hill, 
Willamette, Winema. 


H.M. (1): Mount Ashland. 
Pennsylvania 


(39 out of 134 Chapters) 


Gold (14): Adam Holliday, Bucks County, Colo- 
nel Andrew Lynn, Colonel William Wallace, Fort 
Hand, Fort Lebanon, Greene Academy, Jacob 
Ferree, Lansdowne, Massy Harbison, Merion, Old 


_ York Road, Wellsboro, William Pen 


Ellery. 


tain Stephen Olney, Colonel Christopher Greene, 


Island, Ocoee, Robert Cartwright, Samuel Frazier, 
Chemeketa, Multnomah, Wahkeena. 
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Silver (13): Colonel John Proctor, Conemaugh, 
Cumberland County, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Du Bois, 
Fort Venango, Independence Hall, Jeptha Abbott, 
Perry County, Quaker City, Tohickon, Towamen- 
cin, Wyoming Valley. 

H.M. (12): Bower Hill, Chester County, Colo- 
nel Hugh White, General Joseph Warren, General 
Richard Butler, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Shikelimo, Thomas Leiper, Triangle, 
Valley Forge. 


Rhode Island 
(14 out of 23 Chapters) 


Gold (2): Bristol, Sarah Scott Hopkins. ae 
Silver (4): General Nathanael Greene, Mos- 
wansicut, Rhode Island Independence, William 


H.M. (8): Beacon Pole Hill, Block Island, Cap- 


Esek Hopkins, Gaspee, Governor Nicholas Cooke, 
Pettaquamscutt. 


South Carolina 


(22 out of 56 Chapters) 


Gold (11): Cateechee, Charles Pinckney, Daniel 
Morgan, Fort Sullivan, General John Barnwell, 
Pee Dee, Richard Winn, Star Fort, Thomas Wood- 
ward, Waxhaws, Wizard of Tamassee. 

Silver (5): Behethland Butler, Blue Savannah, 
Columbia, Fort Prince George, Old 96 District. 

H.M. (6): Catawba, Cowpens, David Hopkins, 
Hobkirk Hill, Mary Adair Walhalla. 


South Dakota 
(6 out of 14 Chapters) 


Gold (0). 

Silver (0). 

H.M., (6): Black Hills, Daniel Newcomb, Mac- 
Pherson, Mary Chilton, Nancy Peabody, sind 
Ninth Star. 


Tennessee 


(32 out of 84 Chapters) 


Gold (16): Adam Dale, Andrew Edwards, Cap- 
tain William Lytle, Charlotte Reeves Robertson, 
Chickamauga, Chief John Ross, Commodore Perry, 
Fort Nashborough, General Francis Nash, Jane 
Knox, Judge David Campbell, Mary Blount, Nan- 
cy Ward, Robert Cooke, Simon Harris, Zachariah 
Davies. 

Silver (7): Cumberland, Fort Assumption, Hi- 
wassee, James White, John Sevier, Moccasin Bend, 


Bonny 
Colonel Hardy Murfree, Long 


Admiral David Farragut, 
Kate, Campbell, 


Tenassee. 


Texas 
(37 out of 97 Chapters) 


Gold (21): Alamo, Colonel George Moffett, 
Comanche Springs, Comfort Wood, General Levi 
Casey, James Blair, James Campbell, Jane Doug- 
las, John McKnitt Alexander, Lady Washington, 
La Villita, Llano Estacado, Major Francis Grice, 
Mary Isham Keith, Mary Martin Elmore Scott, 
Rebecca Boyce, Samuel Paul Dinkins, Samuel 
Sorrell, San Antonio de Bexar, Silas Morton, Six 
Flags. 
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Silver (7): Austin Corpus Christi, 
Dorado, Henry Downs, John Davis, Lone Star, 
Nancy Anderson. 

H.M. (9): Aaron Burleson, Alexander Love, 
Ann Poage, Fort Bend, Fort Worth, Nacogdoches, 
Tejas, Thomas Holden, William Scott. 


Utah 
: (0 out of 2 Chapters) 
Gold (0). 
Silver (0). 
H.M. (0). 
Vermont 


(8 out of 30 Chapters) 


Gold (1): Ann Story. 
Silver (4): Colonel Israel Converse, itis 
Lewis Morris, Green Mountain, William French. 
H.M. (3): Bennington, Captain Jedediah Hy de, 
Cavendish. 

Virginia 
(75 out of 104 Chapters) 


Gold (38): Albemarle, Alleghany, Arlington 
House, Appalachian Trail, Bermuda Hundred, 
Berryman Green, Black’s Fort, Boone Trail, Bor. 
ough of Norfolk, Captain John Smith, Cobb’s 
Hall, Colonel William Allen, Colonel William 
Christian, Colonel William Preston, Common- 
wealth, Dr. Elisha Dick, Dorothea Henry, Eliza- 
beth McIntosh Hammill, Falls Church, Fort 
Lewis, Fort Maiden Spring, Frances Bland Ran- 
dolph, Francis Wallis, Great Bridge, Irvine-Welles, 
Jack Jouett, John Alexander, Kate Waller Barrett, 
Ketoctin, Leedstown Resolutions, Mount Vernon, 
Nathaniel Bacon, Poplar Forest, Princess Anne 
County, Rainbow Ridge, Virginia Frontier, 
Washington-Lewis, William Byrd. 

Silver (29): Adam Thoroughgood, Blue Ridge, 
Chancellor Wythe, Colonel Abram Penn, Colonel 
Charles Lynch, Colonel Francis Mallory, Colonel 
Thomas Hughart, Comte de Grasse, Count Pulaski, 
Culpepper Minute Men, Dr. Joseph Diggs, Jr., 
Fort Loudoun, Fort Trial, Free State of Warwick, 
Hampton, James River, John Rhodes, Joseph 
Gravely, Lovelady, Nancy Christian Fleming, 
Newport News, Peaks of Otter, Point of Fork, 
Sarah Constant, Shadwell, Sycamore Shoals, 
Thomas Carter, Thomas Nelson, Wilderness Road. 
H.M. (8): Constantia, Freedom Hill, George 
Pearis, Golden Horseshoe, Henricopolis, Margaret 
Lynn Lewis, Patrick Henry, Stuart. 


Washington 
(13 out of 40 Chapters) 


on Gold (3): Elizabeth Ellington, 
Spokane Garry. 

Silver (3): Chief Seattle, Mary Morris, Michael 

Trebert. 

H.M. (7): Elizabeth Bixby, Elizabeth Forey, 

Lady Stirling, Narcissa Prentiss, Olympus, Saca- 

jawea, Virginia Dare. 


Robert Gray, 


West Virginia 
(19 out of 47 Chapters) 
Gold (9): Bee Line, Blennerhassett, Buford, 
Colonel Charles Lewis, Colonel Morgan Morgan, 
Elizabeth Zane, General Andrew Lewis, James 
Wood, Wheeling. 


OF THE 
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Silver (8): Borderland, James Barbour, John 
Chapman, Kanawha Valley, Major William Hay- 
mond, Shenandoah Valley, West Augusta, William 
Morris. 

M. (2): Elizabeth Cummins Jackson, John 
Young. 


Wisconsin 
(18 out of 50 Chapters) 


Gold (5): Ah-dah-wa-gam, Annis Avery Hill, 
Lieutenant Nathan Hatch, Oshkosh, Wausau. 

Silver (6): Eau Claire, Eli Pierce, Governor 
Nelson Dewey, Jean Nicolet, Joseph Marest, 
Racine. 

H.M. (7): Appleton, Beloit, Ellen Hayes Peck, 
John Bell, Louisa M. Brayton, Nequi-Antigo 
Siebah, Solomon Juneau. a 


Wyoming 
(1 out of 10 Chapters) 


Gold (0). 
Silver (1): 
M. (0). 


Sheridan. 


Alaska 
(1 out of 2 Chapters) 


Gold (1): Colonel John Mitchell. 
Silver (0). 


H.M. (0). 
NATIONAL HONOR ROLL AWARDS 
1956-1957 
Alabama—15 Gold, 17 Silver,SH.M. 
Arizona—0 Gold, 1 Silver, 3 H.M. ai 


Arkansas—5 Gold, 3 Silver, 4 H.M. yt a 
California—39 Gold, 30 Silver, 27 H.M. ny tet 
Colorado—4 Gold, 3 Silver, 6 H.M. krone 
Connecticut—4 Gold, 8 Silver, 5 H.M. 
Delaware—2 Gold, 3 Silver, 1 H.M. are 
District of Columbia—9 Gold, 12 Silver, 17 H.M. 
Florida—19 Gold, 15 Silver, 9 H.M. 
Georgia—20 Gold, 10 Silver, 14 H.M. 
Idaho—1 Gold, 1 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Illinois—26 Gold, 17 Silver, 13 H.M. 
Indiana—16 Gold, 17 Silver, 13 H.M. 
Iowa—12 Gold, 9 Silver, 13 H.M. 
Kansas—3 Gold, 4 Silver, 9 H.M. 
Kentucky—12 Gold, 13 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Louisiana—12 Gold, 6 Silver, 8 H.M. 
Maine—7 Gold, 3 Silver, 5 H.M. 
Maryland—5 Gold, 5 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Massachusetts—5 Gold, 9 Silver, 12 H.M. 
Michigan—16 Gold, 16 Silver, 5 H.M. Rove 


Minnesota—6 Gold, 5 Silver, 2 H.M. Brak 
Mississippi—13 Gold, 5 Silver, 6 H.M. 
Missouri—15 Gold, 12 Silver, 10 H.M. 
Montana—0 Gold, 2 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Nebraska—6 Gold, 1 Silver, 8 H.M. tee 
Nevada—1 Gold, 0 Silver, 2 H.M. 
New Hampshire—3 Gold, 2 Silver, 2 H.M. 
New Jersey—6 Gold, 13 Silver, 13 H.M. 

New Mexico—4 Gold, 3 Silver, 0 H.M. 

New York—21 Gold, 22 Silver, 28 H.M. 

North Carolina—18 Gold, 16 Silver, 9 H.M. 
North Dakota—0 Gold, 2 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Ohio—21 Gold, 15 Silver, 20 H.M. 
Oklahoma—3 Gold, 5 Silver, 2 H.M. 
Oregon—3 Gold, 5 Silver, 1 H.M. 


_ (Continued on page 1120) 
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Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


Whereas, The President of the United 
States of America has issued a proc- 
lamation directing that the year 1957 
bring appropriate observance by “all of- 
ficials and agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment, and all citizens,” and has urged 
upon the governors of the several states 
that they do honor to the memory of 
Alexander Hamilton during this Bicen- 
tennial Year, “with appropriate activi- 
ties and ceremonies commemorative of 
his inspiring role in our national life”; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in keeping with its historic role of hon- 
oring the memory of the heroic founders 
of this Nation, hereby declare whole- 
hearted co-operation in appropriate cere- 
monies commemorative of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States of Amer- 
1ca. 


Basic Education 


Whereas, There is a great scarcity of 
trained scientists, engineers and skilled 
technical assistants in many fields; and 

Whereas, The Daughters of the American 
Revolution recognize that weaknesses of 
curriculum in the schools are at fault 
and result in undermining the strength 
of our Nation; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
urge that education in the Nation’s 
schools and colleges be strengthened by 
the states and local communities so that 
there may be effective programs of fun- 
damental education with particular em- 
phasis on history, English, mathematics, 
science and languages. 


James Monroe Bicentennial 


Whereas, The year 1958 is the Bicentennial 
Year of our fifth President, James Mon- 
roe, and plans are being formulated by 
the James Monroe Memorial Foundation 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, to honor 


this great President ; 


Resolutions 
os passed by 66th Continental Congress 


Resolved, That the 


Whereas, Ratification of the NATO STA- 


Whereas, American service personnel are 


Resolved, That the National 


Resolved, That State Legislatures be urged 


Whereas, 
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National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
request and urge that the Congress of 
the United States designate by resolu- 
tion that the year 1958 be known as the 
James Monroe Bicentennial Year, with 
particular emphasis on the dates April 
28th and December 2nd which are, 
respectively, the birthdate of James 
Monroe and the date of the enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in the year 
1823, and urge the chapters of the Na- 
tional Society to promote proper observ- 
ance of these dates in their own meet- 
ings, in the schools and through any of 
the available media of communications 
and public relations. 


Nullification of the Status of Forces Treaty 


TUS OF FORCES TREATY and similar 
agreement with Japan deprive American 
service personnel stationed abroad of 
their right to trial for off-duty offenses 
which was guaranteed to them under the 
protection of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 


now subjected to the courts and laws of 
the country where stationed; 


Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
urge the Congress of the United States 
to adopt legislation by joint resolution 
to nullify that part of the NATO STA- 
TUS OF FORCES TREATY that de- 
prives American service personnel sta- 
tioned abroad of their right to trial for 
off-duty offenses under the protection of 
the Constitution of the United States; 
and 


to memorialize Congress to adopt such 
legislation. 


Red China 


The United States of America is 
under continuous pressure from the 
Soviet Union, her satellite nations and 
certain of our allies to permit the ad- 


* (Continued on page 1121) 
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‘Tuts is the month when many new re- 
gents get goosepimples or butterflies for 
the dawn of the day is nearing when they 
must stand before a group of Daughters 
and preside! Those of us who have expe- 
rienced it know that the more one presides 
the easier it becomes. And the smoothest 
meeting is that which is planned—planned 
in every detail. 

A good many members wrote me this 
summer asking if I would write some arti- 
cles which would be helpful to chapter 
regents. I have been trying to get some 
willing soul to attempt it. Everyone 
shrinks from being an “authority.” It 
hasn’t yet been possible to work up such 
a series for that too will take planning. 
If anyone wants to take on the task—or 
has ideas for such a series—please let me 
know. 

As a state officer I was tremendously im- 
pressed with the part that each regent 
plays in our state and national programs. 
If the regent is a worker, if she is en- 
thusiastic, if she can detail work to others 
and inspire them to carry out their duties, 
she is worth her weight in gold and her 
state regent will rejoice in her goodliness. 

It is not necessary to be an orator, or 
to have a finished platform manner, to 
preside at any meeting. The secret is in 
being natural, in being utterly sincere, in 
liking your job and your audience. And 
planning! Even if your chapter is very 
small, plan your program as conscien- 
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tiously as though your membership wer 
200. Write out whatever you expect to 
say; you may never need look at some 
pages of it, but it is there at your finger- 
tips if you falter and need it. If you hesi- 
tate and stumble, your members get as 
nervous as you are. Lean heavily upon 
the Handbook. It is the chapter regent’s 
bible. It contains the answer to every 
D.A.R. question that may be raised. And 
of course read the D.A.R. Magazine from 
cover to cover; it should be what a monkey 
wrench is to a mechanic—essential! 

But there is more to being a regent than 
just presiding at meetings. Attend all of 
your state meetings if it is physically pos- 
sible to do so. Go to Congress—and ob- 
serve. And in going to Congress, you will 
meet many, many chapter regents from all 
parts of the country. You'll find that 
your problems are mutual. And you will 
learn that chapter regents are just about 
the most important people at Congress. 
The meetings are designed for the dele- 
gates and you, as regent, are a delegate. 

One reason why it is difficult for chap- 
ters to get regents sometimes is the com- 
plexity of our organization. There is so 
much more to it than any other organiza- 
tion. It takes years of study and experience 
to pick up the finer details. And that is 
why our Society holds its membership so 
devoutly through years and years. There 
are plenty of things to do and room in 
which to grow, in your chapter, in your 
state or in the National Society. 

The regent is the sparkplug of her unit. 
It is up to her to provide leadership—but 
not to dominate. She has a board with 
which to work in harness—her elected offi- 
cers. These represent the chapter officially 
and for business purposes but there 
wouldn’t be any officers if there weren’t 
members. The members are always there 
in the background, ready to take their 
turn at office, or to serve on committees. 
They are just as eager as the regent to 
have their chapter a success. So if the 
regent keeps mindful of her members, she 
will never be removed from them and she 
will always have their backing. See that 
just as many as will are given assign- 
ments. A working member is a happy 
member. We all like to feel that we are 
necessary. So a successful regent dele- 
gates authority downward and details 
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. LUKE VOORHEES CHAPTER 
LUSK 
Mrs, J. W. Curistian, Regent 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION | : i 


HONORING STATE REGENT 


MRS. EDGAR FLOYD DEUEL 


WASHAKIE CHAPTER 
THERMOPOLIS 


CHEYENNE CHAPTER 
CHEYENNE 
Mrs. Leste A. Situ, Regent 


FT. CASPER CHAPTER 
CASPER 
Mrs. Cari Honstuan, Regent 


JACQUES LARAMIE 
LARAMIE 
Mrs. Cart A. Ricnarpson, Regent 


MEDICINE WHEEL CHAPTER 
POWELL 
Mrs. Wayne Rockuo pn, Regent 


PILOT BUTTE CHAPTER 
ROCK SPRINGS 
Miss ISABEL Regent 


SHERIDAN CHAPTER 
SHERIDAN 
Mrs. H. J. Atpricn, Regent 


ELIZABETH RAMSEY CHAPTER 


WHEATLAND 
Mrs. BLainE Memmer, Regent 


INYAN KARA CHAPTER 
NEWCASTLE 
Mrs, Irene Dickey, Regent 


STATE CONFERENCE 
SEPTEMBER 22 23 - 


LUKE VOORHEES 
HOSTESS CHAPTE R. 
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Caroline Scott Harrison 
(Continued from page 1037) 


mas tree to be set up in the Presidential 
Mansion, she regretted the duties that took 
her from her charity cases. 

The days went on, and soon election 
time rolled around again. The domination 
of the party by party leaders, such as Sec- 
retary of State Blaine, Speaker of the 
House Reed, and Senator Sherman of Ohio 
and the strained foreign relations made the 
outcome of the election look bleak to the 
Republican Party. The editorial comments 
(“Kid Glove” and human “iceberg”) that 
were aimed mainly at President Harrison 
upset Mrs. Harrison so much that she be- 
came ill and was confined to bed. While 
she was resting so that she could regain 
enough strength to assume her place at 
his side, delegates representing many agri- 
cultural organizations formed a new party 
called the People’s Party, which later be- 
came known as the Populist Party. They 
chose James B. Weaver as their candidate 
to face the Democratic candidate, Grover 
Cleveland, who had returned to public life, 
and President Harrison, the logical Repub- 
lican candidate. 

Suddenly, the noble First Lady became 
hopelessly ill of cancer. Her death on 
October 24, 1892, was caused, however, by 
a case of the “grippe.” This was the first 
blow to the aging President, and he deeply 
mourned her death. Shortly after her 
funeral, which took place in the East Room 
of the White House, President Harrison re- 
ceived word that Cleveland, not he, was to 
lead the nation for the next four years. 
Mrs. Harrison had been a great help to 
her husband during her life; and it is said 
that had she lived, she would have stood 
as erect beside him in defeat as she had in 
triumph; as erect and serene, and a little 
glad that “defeat” meant that they were to 
go home again. 

The unselfish life of this noble woman, 
emphasized in her work with the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and her social 
work, proves without a doubt that “behind 
every great man, there is truly a great 
woman.” 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 


Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, 
: Cabarrus, ell, and central N. C. counties, 
but in state. 
eare experien: 
WM. D. KIZZIAR, Salisbury, N. C. 
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D. A. R. Magisine | Binder 
Do you save your Magazine? 
Do you PILE them up and keep sorting 
them over when you need them? 
Or do you BIND them in one of our 
beautiful D. A. R. Binders which LOCKS 
in the magazines so they can’t fall out. 
Attractive in blue with lettering in gold, 
these are $3.00 each; with date .40 
additional; with name .70 additional or 
both for $1. 
Order from Magazine Office enclosing 
check payable to Treasurer General, 
N.S. D. A. R 
P.S.—They make WONDERFUL gifts 
for D. A. R. members! 


THE ED & EDWINA LETTERS 

(... the friendliest gift you can give) 

Are you “neglecting” someone who needs mail? 
Let us send them our Country Letter every three 
weeks as a reminder of you. (6 months letters 
$2.25; year $3.85). Ed & Edwina, South Wind 
House, Lime Rock Sta., Conn. 


For Press Chairmen 
Today’s news today! 


The editor of any paper wants news 
while it is “hot”—today’s news today— 
or this week’s news this week—not two 
weeks later. So a Press Chairman cannot 
relax after a chapter meeting but should 
get her story down at once. If you have 
a “big” affair you can supply your daily 
paper with certain advance information 
and supply the details by telephone later. 
For your State Conferences, send the edi- 
tors with whom you have contact, pro- 
grams in advance with highlight material 
written out for him. Get advance copies 
of speeches if possible. If reporters are 
sent to cover, be friendly with them; see 
that their needs are met; answer their 
questions fully and introduce them to 
your prominent members or speakers. 

Make sure that your copy is typewritten 
—doublespaced on one side of the paper. 
In the upper left hand corner put your 
name and address and telephone number. 
Start your story one third or one half 
down on the first page; this space is used 
for headlines. Keep it short! Avoid adjec- 
tives and glowing tributes. Forget about 
table settings and refreshments. Put in 
names (always spelled correctly) of peo- 
ple who participate. Everybody likes their 
names in the paper! 
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PARADES - BANDS - 


you ARE INV ITED TO ATTE ND 


THE ANNUAL PUMPKIN SHOW AT CIRCLEVILLE, miei 
OCTOBER 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1957 

CONTESTS and FUN - 

See 150,000 pounds of Pumpkins and Squash on Display 
< COME to SCENIC OHIO in OCTOBER and ATTEND 
PUMPKIN SHOW AT CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 

PICKAWAY PLAINS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 

joins 

. THE PUMPKIN SHOW SOCIETY 

in extending a cordial invitation to all of you. 


ALL FREE 


~ Colonel Ethan Allen’s 
“Little Rebel” 
(Continued from page 1062) 


Aaron 

John 

George 

Samuel 

Lucy 

Amy married Ezra Turner of Schuyler Falls, 
New York. 

Phebe 

Nathan lived in Manchester, Shorham and Fer- 
risburg, Vermont, and Cumberland Head near 
Plattsburgh, New York. Finally, 1796, he and 
his wife arrived in Chateaugay, New York, where 
they had walked from Cumberland Head. Nathan 
died there in 1846 and is buried in East Ceme- 
tery. 

Military Record 


Green Mountain Boy Volunteer—May 10, 1775, 
under Colonel Ethan Allen. 

Soldier in Seth Warner’s Regiment—1775. 

Soldier in Captain Gideon Ormsby’s Company 
—March, 1780. 

Sergeant in Captain Daniel Comstock’s Com- 
pany of Vermont—July-November, 1781. 

Sergeant in Captain Thomas Barney’s Com- 
pany; Colonel Ira Allens Regiment—1782-1783. 


Nathan’s Parents: 

Samuel (1729-30) Endfield, Connecticut, mar- 
ried Sarah (perhaps Thompson) (1733-1820). 

Samuel died—July 20, 1821, in West Platts- 
burgh, New York. 

Sarah died—December 19, 1820, in Chazy, New 
York. Samuel is buried in Riverside Cemetery, 
Plattsburgh, New York. 

As of April 2, 1793, Samuel Beman was Com- 
missioner of Highways for Clinton County, New 
York. 

Military Record 

Soldier who marched with Benedict Arnold to 
attack Quebec—1775. 

Soldier in Captain Nathan Smith’s Company— 
August, 1777. 

Scout with his brother, Abner, in employ of 
George Washington—according to statement by 
E. G. Tuttle, Manchester, Vermont. 

Samuel was the son of William Beman (about 


-Va., mar. Benjamin Bucktrout of Williamsburg, 
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1685-1729) ; Married 1707 in East Endfield, Con- 

necticut, Hannah Lerry, daughter of Captain 

Samuel Lerry and Martha Crane. 
William Beman’s parents were: 


(1657-1684) ; Martha 


John Beman 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 

_ St. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Queries 
(Continued from page 1096) 
Mo., Nora Davis, b. Nov. 11, 1857, Albany, Mo., 
d. Mar. 20, 1914, Tangier, Okla. He d. May 19, 
1941, Tangier, Okla. Nora was dau. of James G. 
Davis and Elizabeth Williams, dau. of John 
Chatten Williams and Ellen Perry. He was son 
of William Williams and Sarah Chattan. Ellen’s 
father was Thomas Perry. Want all dates and 
places of b., mar. and d. not given above for each 
person mentioned, with proof suf. for D.A.R. 
papers.—Mrs. Bob Fenimore, 218 S. Orchard 
Lane, Stillwater, Okla. 
Bruce—Mary Bruce of Bruton Par., York Co., 


Va. Mar. bond July 3, 1797, signed by Benjamin 
Bucktrout and Jeremiah Sattywhite (Satterwhite). 
Ch.: Horatio, Richard, Rachel and Benjamin 
Earnshaw. Richard mar. Delia Adelaide t. 
had son Horatio Nelson Bucktrout. Rachel mar. 
Hipolite Repeton of Williamsburg, had dau. 
Rachel. Benjamin Earnshaw mar. Lucy Talbot 
Cosby, had daus. Mary Elizabeth (d. May 10, 
1905) mar. Neel, and Virginia Constance 
(b. 1826, d. 1878) mar. Sydney Smith of York- 
town, Va., had son Henry Bruce Smith (b. 1856, 
d. 1906). Wanted: Pars., sis. and bros. of Mary 
Bruce.—Mrs. Barnard Thompson, Apt. 415, River 
House, 8900 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 

Younkin—John Younkin (Junker, Junkin, and 
many other ways) mar. Catharine Killicher Jan. 
23, 1759 (Blue Church rec., Bucks Co., Pa.). His 
will dated Apr. 27, 1829; Ist settlement filed 
Aug. 11, 1831. Want dates and places of b. and 
d. of Catharine; also names and dates and 
places of b., d. and mar. of ch.—Mrs, Edward 
Wiley, 203 Sth St., California, Pa. 
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GREETINGS 
FROM THE MONTANA CHAPTERS 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Greetings 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hardin, Montana 


Greetings 
BLACK EAGLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Great Falls, Montana 


ANACONDA "CHABTER, DAR. 
Montan 


CHIEF IGNACE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
alispell, Montana 


ASSINIBOINE, CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


lavre, Montana 


MILK RIVER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Montana 


BITTER “CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ssoula, Montana 


SHINING MOUNTAIN EHAPTER, D.A.R. 
llings, Montana 


Greetin 
SILVER BOW ‘CHAPTER 
Butte, Montana 


Personalities Behind the 


Constitution 
(Continued from page 1041) 


those days and one which boldly summed 
up the concepts of human freedom that had 
been slowly developing through the ages 
but never before had dared to be proposed 
as the individual rights of man. 

Although sixty-two years of age and ail- 
ing greatly, he went to the Convention at 
the urgent request of his good friend and 
neighbor George Washington, and there 
presented his Bill of Rights and assumed 
an active role in drafting the Constitution. 
Through his tireless efforts he finally ob- 
tained the Convention’s approval of his 
Bill of Rights, which was then incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution as the First Ten 
Amendments to insure for the first time in 
history the protection of individual free- 
dom and the sovereign rights of the people. 
These rights included, among others, the 
freedom of religion, speech, press, assem- 
bly, and petition, and the right to carry 
arms and other weapons for common de- 
fense (the basis of our National Guard and 
other military forces). The Bill also safe- 
guarded the life, liberty and property of 
the individual, and provided that the indi- 
vidual should have trial by jury. These 
were the liberties which the colonists had 
come to a new world to seek and which 
they had struggled for nearly two hundred 
years to maintain. 

Today the Constitution is still our great- 
est defense because, as one writer points 
out, “it protects us from fallacies which 
the experience of three thousand years con- 
demns, from dictatorship which is so ab- 
horrent to every American concept, and 
from totalitarianism which regiments men’s 
bodies and minds.” It reflects too, for 
those who took to the behind 
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Greetings from 
MT. HYALITE CHAPTER, Bozeman, Mont. 


Gallatin Valley twice hosts to the 
LEWIS and CLARK EXPEDITION 


it, the greatness of that small group of 
truly unselfish and inspired patriots who 
created it. Into it they poured the best 
they had—their highest hopes and aspira- § 
tions, their deepest convictions, and their 
unfaltering faith. 

To our hands has fallen the torch, and it 
is now our duty as citizens of a free land 
to hold it high remembering always that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Only recently a writer deplored the fact 
that only about half of our citizens take 
the time to vote, and that even those give 
little thought to the defense and welfare 
of our nation in peacetime except during 
political campaigns. On the other hand, he 
noted, there are elements antagonistic to 
our American way of life which spare 
neither time nor money nor work to under- 
mine our people’s faith in their country 
by spreading unrest and discontent, the 
sure seed of revolution. 

It is important for us to remember that 
our institutions, however great, do not pre- 
serve themselves and, therefore, “We, the 
People of the United States” must defend 
them against all enemies in order that 
those who follow after us can enjoy and 
perpetuate the free and abundant life made 
possible by the planners of the Constitu- 
tion. 


Summer Note 


A man we know had an air conditioner 
installed in his house during a hot spell this 
summer and settled down for the first good 
night’s sleep in weeks. The new device 
worked fine, but as soon as it brought the 
thermostat to 68 degrees, his furnace came 


on! (The Little Gazette) 
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Book Reviews 


Quaker arrivals at Philadelphia (1682-1750) by Albert Cook 
Myers, 131 pages, $5—Southern Book Company, Charles 
Street at Centre, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


Originally published in 1902, this vol- 
ume is of great importance to genealogists 
interested in tracing the early migration 
to Penn’s Colony. A large proportion of 
the steady stream of Quaker colonists 
which poured into the Province made 
Philadelphia their objective. Of the nine- 
teen monthly meetings established in 
Pennsylvania prior to 1750, the Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting ranks first in the 


number of certificates received. _ 


The Lee Chronicle, compiled and edited from the re- 
search and writings of the late Cazenove G. Lee by 
Dorothy Mills Parker—New York University Press. 


Dorothy Mills Parker is a fifth genera- 
tion Floridian and is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wiley Mills of Jackson- 
ville. Following graduation from the 
Florida State University where she ma- 
jored in art and languages, set about 
establishing herself professionally as an 
artist, specializing in the painting of he- 
raldic arms and illuminating manuscripts. 

Art was relegated to second place by 
enthusiasm for all things musical and after 
her marriage, settling in Washington, she 
directed a church choir, spent three sum- 
mers with the Trapp Family Singers and 
now sings in the Choral Society of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

Mrs. Parker’s interest in the Lee family 
came as the result of painting the large 
Lee coat of arms that now hangs at Strat- 
ford, General Lee’s birthplace in Virginia, 
the resultant close contact with the Lee 
family and her interest in the restoration 
of this historic place. She is a member of 
the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation. 
After the death of Cazenove Lee, the fam- 
ily historian, she was asked by his widow 
to undertake the editing of his research 
and the compilation into book form. 

The Lee Chronicle is a series of sketches 
primarily concerned with the early gen- 
erations of the Lees in Virginia. The vol- 
ume portrays the outstanding men of the 
early generations of the Lee family against 
the background of their times. It deals in 
particular with Richard Lee, the emigrant 


Regent 


Nolachuckey Chapter 
Greenville, Tennessee 


Greenville is the home of Andrew Jackson, 


the 17th President of U. S. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books, All subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn, Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


to Virginia in 1640, his grandson Thomas 
Lee, governor of Virginia and the builder 
of Stratford and with two of his famous 
sons, Richard Henry Lee, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and William 
Lee, a revolutionary diplomat. 


In Freedom’s Dawn—by Alice Shelbourne, 192 pages $3— 

Bruce Humphries Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston. 

“The ship reached America May 1, 
1643.” That’s how this novel begins and 
it is a story of one of the indentured 
servants, Thomas Hanks and his struggle 
to adjust his life to the raw level of wild- 
erness existence. Tom falls in love with 
the daughter of his master and so incurs 
his wrath. There are Indian raids and all 
of the perils suffered by our early col- 
onists. Mrs. Shelbourne lives in Titusville, 
Florida. 
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Vol. I nae Gov. Wm. Bradford—lst 7 generations— 
over 11,000—$18.00. Vol. II (free to all subscribers of 
Vol. I) being prepared for printer—from 18,000 to 20,000 
new descendants (additions of Ist 7 and 8th). Descendants 
please send lineage. Mrs. cis C. Hall, Apt. 48, 430 
West 119 St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


ompliments o 


c 
HERKIMER SESQUICENTENNIAL 
1807 - 1957 


August 26-September 2 
General Nicholas Herkimer Chapter 
Herkimer, New York 


_ The American Constitution 
(Continued from page 1058) 

its founding. We often hear the American 
Constitution praised because of its flexi- 
bility, but in one sense it is not flexible at 
all. Our political system sets down certain 
immutable, absolute and universal princi- 
ples. These principles are not to be dis- 
torted to meet the needs of the moment, 
but are to be revered and adhered to for- 
ever. As long as the Constitution was 
respected America remained free, but inso- 
far as it has been defied, misconstrued and 
disrespected, we have lost our liberties. 
The threat of Treaty Law arising from the 
United Nations Charter, overriding Consti- 
tutional Law of the United States, hangs 
continually over the heads of the American 
people. 

Because of our great strength, and the 
narrowed dimensions of the Earth, the 
very survival of individual liberty rests, in 
a large measure, with us. Now is the time 
to reaffirm in the minds and hearts of the 
American people an understanding and 
appreciation of our great heritage of free- 
dom. Our free way of life has encouraged 
Americans to create, to produce and suc- 
ceed. It has originated a new kind of so- 
ciety whose incredible achievements have 
literally changed the nature of life on the 
Earth. Yet those principles which brought 
America to the greatest heights of freedom 
and prosperity the world has ever known 
are easily forgotten amidst the deluge of 
foreign ideologies. 

Our freedom was won by bitter struggle, 
but it can be lost with tragic ease. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the task 
of preserving the philosophy of Govern- 
ment on which America was founded. Only 
by thinking, talking and acting can we 
safeguard our most precious possession, 
Freedom. 


When you receive a postcard from our office 
stating that your subscription has expired, please 
send $2 at once for a renewal before you forget. 
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“CALLING ALL BRADFORDS” 


“THE PLIMOTH PLANTATION” is building a replica 
of “‘Plimoth of 1621" at Eel River on an estate two miles 
south of Plymouth, Mass., where Mayflower II will be perma- 
nently berthed. Contributions—tax exempt—are requested for 
the replica of Gov. William Bradford's House—cost of replica 
$25,000. Mail contributions to Miss Margery Parker Mack, 
National Chairman of the Plimoth Plantation for the Brad- 
fords and chairman of the Plimoth Plantation Committee of 
the Bradford Compact, 172 Montclair Ave., Montclair, N.J. 


National Chairmen’s Association 


The Association donated $200 to the 
Investment Trust Fund. This was by unani- 
mous consent of the members in honor of 
Mrs. Frank Leslie Harris (the outgoing 
President of the Association.) 

Others can help the National Society 
greatly by swelling this fund as rapidly as 
possible. All gifts will be gratefully 
received. 


Good Citizens Committee 


The National Board in April authorized 
the Good Citizens Committee to have a 
special pin for state winners. This is to 
be a gift from the National Society to each 
state and will be sent to State Chairmen 
with the Good Citizen pins. 


_ Here and There 

(Continued from page 1098) 

Mrs. Stafford says that not John, but 
another Bailey, a native of Fishkill, had 
purchased the Rogers Farm there. Captain 
Daniel (Augustus) Tooker III was born 
in 1794 (not 1749) and he was her great 
grandfather. His father was Daniel Tooker 
Jr. born in New York 1770 and died in 
1806. Mrs. Stafford also says that the 
sword which John Bailey made and pre- 
sented to General Washington when he 
visited his place at Fishkill was used by 
Washington throughout the Revolution 
and was called the “Battle Sword” for 
that reason. This sword is now displayed 
at the Smithsonian Institution. We are 
sorry we did not have space to display a 
picture of it. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


This newly published YEAR BOOK of the Pennsylvania 
Society is one of the most extensive genealogical contribu- 
tions ever to be presented to the public in one volume. The 
contents include genealogical material copied from applica- 
tions for membership supplied by about 6,000 members whose 
ancestors took part in the War for Independence, several of 
whom were sons and grandsons of Revolutionary Soldiers. 

The contents of the 1955 YEAR BOOK is arranged in three 


parts: 


Name 


JOHN AYRES (Pvt. Lancaster Co. Pa. Mil.)......csscceeseeees 


WILLIAM AYRES 
MARY ELIZABETH BUCHER.. 

WILLIAM AYRES ............ 
ELLEN CRISWELL ......... 
J. BUCHER AYRES (1283)....... 
III. The publication is completely indexed, requiring 43 
pages, containing over 9,000 surnames and over 27,000 
page references. 


1710 Investment Bldg., 


Report from Registrar General 
(Continued from page 1068) 


standable confusion in identification. Since 
our lines must be correct and proven, when 
we find these erroneous lines of descent, 
they should be corrected. With the co- 
operation of the member and/or the new 
applicant on the line, we fortunately are 
able in many cases to establish the correct 
lineage. But when the verification of an 
application brings up such a question, it 
definitely takes some time to secure the 
proper facts and proof. 

So, DO, PLEASE, get papers in as soon 
as you can. And PLEASE, DO NOT write 
to ask about a paper for at least three 
months if you have not heard from the 
office—until further notice that we are all 
caught up! We are trying very hard to 
help you and we need your cooperation. 


Color postcards—two different views of our 
buildings, a view of the Martha Washington por- 
trait in our Museum and a picture of the Me- 
morial Bell Tower at Valley Forge, may be pur- 
chased for 5¢ each from the Business Office. 


THE 1955 YEAR BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
COMPILED BY 

FLOYD G. HOENSTINE 
Historian, Pennsylvania Society 
SIZE 6x9, 784 PAGES 
HARD BACK COVERS IN THE 


SOCIETY’S COLORS 


History of chapters (active ana inactive), 
and of the National So- 


the Pennsylvania Society 
ciety. 115 pages. 


Lineage of past and present members 


birth, death and marriage 


ancestors end their descendants. 


cestors were from states other than Pennsylvania. 


An example oi the arrangement of the data is as follows: 


Born Died Married 

2- 9-1752 8-17-1825 1786 

3- 1-1767 3- 7-1831 

12-14-1788 5-26-1856 5-16-1817 

4-23-1795 7-31-1847 

3- 8-1823 4-14-1898 10-16-1846 

8-17-1821 12- 8-1863 

5-16-1856 


A limited addition published primarily for the members of 
the Pennsylvania Society, S. 
available for sale to others, 


PRICE PER COPY $10.00 POSTPAID. es 
Pennsylvania residents add 3% sales tax si 

ORDER FROM 
vee Edwin B. Graham, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY, S. A. R. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


R., with about 500 copies 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 


FINEST CAST 


BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS pee 


ALONG THESREDERAL OLD POST ROAD 
BUILT IN 1814 


NORTH-EAST AND NORTH 
THIS SEC TIC 


“WEST THROUGH 


THERE PASSED bANLARY 1825 
~LAFAVETTE- 
A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND 
VOLUNTEER IN THE CAUSE 
OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . 


. MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN 


ROSSMOYNE, 


BRONZE CO. 
OHIO 
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(1) Samuel Taylor, Quaker, Burlington Co., N. J.,! 
(2) Brown-Taylor Records—(3) Brown Family. 
— Will the person in Ohio, who replied to a 
query of Miss C. Furman of N.Y.C. on (1) and 
supplied (2) pertaining to early Otsego and other 
up-state New York counties please send his/her 
address to undersigned. On (3) information and 
exchange invited on the following, all born in 
New York State: Sarah (m. Clinton) b. 1800/2, 
d. 1873/4 Will Co., Ill; Isaac Lyman (Sockman) 
1803-1853, Randolph Co., Ill.; Anna (Smith-Hall) 
1804-1878, Cattaraugus Co., N.Y.; Zur (Woodin) 
1806-1894, Warren Co., Pa.; Gaius D. L. (Phila 
——) 1809—?; Lydia L. (Seneca W. Hale) b. 
1813. Parents believed to be Daniel Brown d. 
1812/4 and Rachel Lyman d. 27 June 1845 near 
Jackson, Mich. Family Bible should be with de- 
scendants of Lydia L. (Hale) or of Gaius, both 
last known in Leslie, Mich., Federal Census 1850 
Dr. R. L. Brown, 
5308 Newport Ave., Chevy Chase 
Zone 15, Maryland 


A Chaplain in War of 1812 
(Continued from page 1040) 


_ And thus ends the story, or rather so 
much of it as we know, of the Reverend 
Carter Tarrant. He died, old, poor, and 
alone, far from family, friends, and his 
native land, in the Sodom and Gomorrah 
which was New Orleans in 1816, and was 
there buried. Of him history, very prop- 
erly, gives but a nominal account because 
he was but an obscure man whose life was 
largely undistinguished. But through many 
long years he preached the Christian faith 
in many places to many people; he per- 
formed, numberless times, the rites of 
baptism, marriage, and burial ; he conjured 
up a vision of the Kingdom of Heaven 
before the eyes of men and women who 
had not found it in Virginia or Kentucky. 
And he had played a part, not large, in 
the emancipation of a race, and the com- 
ing of democracy’s bright day. 


(*) At this date Monroe was Secretary of State and was 
acting part of the time as Secretary of War. 


(?) Born in Virginia, 1772. Lawyer. U. S. Senator from 
Georgia 1807 to 1812. Appointed Minister to France 1813. 
Appointed Secretary of War 1815; Secretary of Treasury 
1816. Presidential nominee 1824. Died in 1834, 


(*) This was an underestimate. To go home Tarrant would 
have gone by boat up the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
Cairo, Ilinois, a distance of 871 miles, and from Cairo up 
the Ohio to Louisville, Kentucky, a distance of over 377 
miles, making a total distance from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville of about 1248 miles. From Louisville overland to 
Versailles, the county seat of Woodford County, is over 
50 miles airline, and no doubt in 1815 was 60 or 70 miles 
by the winding trails which were then used, making a total 
of well over 1300 miles from New Orleans to Woodford 
County, Kentucky. 


(*) Located in the extreme northern part of Boone County. 
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Findlay. The first really big strike was on 
Grasshopper Creek, near Dillon. Bannack 
City grew up there, a boom town, to be- 
come the first territorial capital, with Sid- 
ney Edgerton governor. But the richest of 
all placer mining locations was at Alder 
Gulch, later Virginia City. Within a year 
this mining camp became a town of 10,000. 
Today it is a must for every visitor to the 
state, for it has been restored to all its 
former glory. 

Montana Territory had been organized 
in the summer of 1864, and with the help 
of the Vigilantes, order was established, 
and the days of the road agents were over. 
Then on November 8, 1889, Montana be- 
came a state, with Joseph K. Toole the 
first Governor. 

No western frontier state is without its 
historic spots, nor is Montana an excep- 
tion. Chief among them is the Custer Bat- 
tlefield, scene of General Custer’s last 
stand. Now a National Cemetery, markers 
dot the hills where the members of the 
7th Cavalry fell in their battle with the 
Indians. 

Montana is truly a TREASURE STATE, 
with a diversity of industries quite unique. 
Gold, silver, copper and coal mines; great 
oil and gas fields; acres of wheat and other 
grains; sugar beets, fruits; cattle and 
sheep, with livestock markets and meat 
packing plants; an abundance of water 
power—these are all a part of our treas- 
ures. Add to these a fine climate with its 
healthful change of seasons, our well 
stocked streams and our wild life to make 
hunting a pleasure. Within our borders we 
have Glacier Park, whose beauties rival 
those of the Alps, and we have three en- 
trances into Yellowstone Park. Our dude 
ranches call to people from every part of 
the world to come and see our glories. 
There is perhaps no greater thrill than is 
ours who, standing on the plains, can look 
up and see the “shining mountains” which 
so thrilled Lewis and Clark so long ago. 


This year’s theme 


“Our Goodly Heritage” Ba 

The President General hopes that chapters will 
build their programs around this theme. 
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ALABAMA 

State Regent—Mrs. Joun T. Cranxe, 3180 Thomas Ave., 
Montgomery. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leonarpv C. McCrary, 1852 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile. 

ALASKA 

State Regent—Mnrs. Rosert Box 1084, Fairbanks. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Jay Bicker, 410 llth Ave., 
Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA 

State Regert—Mnrs. Artuur Worm, Rt. 2, Box 228, Tempe. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Davin Epwin Gamate, Rancho 
Los Altos, Rt. 6, Box 192, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
Regent—Mars. C. York, Rt. 6, Box 390, Little 
Rock. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Benjamin Wma. McCrary, 127 
Federal St., Hot Springs. 


CALIFORNIA 

State Regent—Mrs. O. Grorce Cook, 1360 Jones St., San 
Francisco 9. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun James Cuampreux, 1012 S. 
Ist St., Alhambra. 


COLORADO 

State Regent—Mrs. Ricnarp Franx Carison, 1748 Albion 
St., Denver 20. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Roy Hemman, 1407 Third St., 
Alamosa. 


CONNECTICUT 

State Regent—Mnrs. Cuantes Breep 270 Washington 
St., Norwich. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Pui Vivian Tirret, 125 So. 
Cliff St., Ansonia. 


DELAWARE 

State Regent—Mnrs. 
Beach. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. A. McCuosxey, 203 W. 

30th St., Wilmington 2. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

State Regent—Mrs. Atten Rosert Wrenn, 3352 Tennyson 

St., N. W., Washington 15. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Everett Crark, 3411 

Fessenden St., N. W., Washington 8. 


FLORIDA 

State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Everetr Avams, Box 31, Winter 
Haven. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Jacxson E. Stewart, Box 3481, 
Orlando. 


GEORGIA 

State Regent—Mrs. Joun F. Tuicren, 100 Briarcliff Circle 
N. E., Atlanta 6. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Sylvan Drive, Savannah. 


HAWAII 

State Regent—Mrs. Don H. Haysevpen, 3517 Kahawalu 
Drive. Honolulu. 

State Vice Regent—Mnus. Grorce W. Roseserry, 933 Makaiwa 
St., Honolulu 15. 

IDAHO 

State Regent—Mrs. H. 515 N. Garden St., 
Boise. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Currorpv H. Peaxe, 1034 E. Whit- 

man St., Pocatello. 


ILLINOIS 

State Regent—Mrs. Len Younc Situ, 109 Fuller Lane, 
Winnetka. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wuuiam Smatt, 5528 So. Hyde 

Park Blvd., Chicago 37. 


INDIANA 
State Regent—Mkrs. 
Drive, Muncie. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun G. Bret, 345 S. 22nd St., 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA 

State Regent—Mns. Lester W. Kimeerty, 1224 Coffelt Ave., 
Bettendorf. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs, Atrrep C. Zwecx, 2121 Nebraska 
St.. Sioux City. 

KANSAS 

State Regent—Miss Mauve Haver, Douglass. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Haron Nevson Kicsourn, 214 W. 
Main, Sterling. 


Erwin F. Semmes, RFD, Rehoboth 


Harotp Irvine Turn, 4647 


Harry Howe Wor, 414 Riverside 
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KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mnrs. F. Hoxe, 3214 College Drive, 
Jeffersontown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Freo Ossorne, Boonesboro Road, 
Winchester. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Davis Scuneipver, Twin Oaks, 
Lake Providence. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun W. Hickman, 3023 Pershing 
ve., Alexandria. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Ezra B. 
Waterville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Basi. Lams, 655 Congress St., 
Portland. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. THomas Stevens Georce, Duncairn, 
1015 Wagner Road, Ruxton 4. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Frank Suramex, 713 Stoneleigh 
Road, Baltimore 12. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mrs. Atrrep NewMAn GranaM, 130 Pleasant 
St., Leicester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wittarp F. Ricwarps, 
St., West Newton. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. Ctarence WickersHam Wacker, 580 
Suffield Road, Birmingham. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, 
Drive. Royal Oak. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Sternen R. Bropwotr, 495] 2nd Ave. 
So., Minneapolis 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ermin Maynarp Skipton, 710 
Goodrich Ave., St. Paul 5. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mrs. Samvuet Tatmavce Pirxinton, Artesia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Louise Mosetey Heaton, P. O. 
Box 86, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Davw F. Eaps, 
Columbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Water Evwarp Diccs, 38 Briar- 
cliff, St. Louis 24. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Invinc Leroy Dennert, 617 N. Crawford 
Ave., Hardin. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Frank Dwicut Nem, Route 1, 


Wauirr, 4 Sheldon Place, 


49 Fairfax 


813 Catalpa 


1000 Mary Gene, 


Helena. 

NEBRASKA 

State Regent—Mrs. Hosert Lee Buiackience, 2624 Central 
Ave., Kearney. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Fotsom Hatton Gates, 318 
Maple St., Gordon. 

NEVADA 

State Regent—Mrs. Lawrence Hit, 3790 Warren Way, 
Reno 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Franx 
1129 Arlington St., Reno. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State Regent—Mnrs. Forrest Fay Lance, 1196 Woodbury 
Ave., Portsmouth. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. 
Alfred. Maine. 

NEW JERSEY 

State Regent—Mnrs. 
Bloomfield. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grorce C. Sxuuiman, Box 11, 
Belle Mead. 

NEW MEXICO 

State Regent—Mrs. Dovctas Beastey Stone, P. O. Box 
67, Portales. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. 
Artesia. 

NEW YORK 

State Regent—Mrs. Tuurman C. Warren, Jr., Marshall 
Lane. Chappaqua. 

State Vice Regent—Mns. Franx B. Curr, 330 Ridgeway, 

ite Plains. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

State Regent—Mrs. Ror H. Cacie, 28 Elk Mountain 
Scenic Highway, Asheville. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wm. 
Conrt St.. Edenton. 


Tuomas Waricut McConkey, 


Rupotps L. 11 Park St., 


Harotp Kersey, 808 Grand 


Danret Hotmes, Jr., 407 
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DAKOTA 

State Regent—Mrs. Lois Rinc Ronninc, 509 Sth Ave., 
N.W., Minot. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Harve Rosinson, 235 Sims St., 

Dickinson. 


OHIO 

State Regent—Mnrs, Artuur Trescotr Davis, 127 Vincent 
Blvd., Alliance. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuantes R. Perngz, 4153 
Edgehill Drive, Columbus 21. 


OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Eart Foster, 825 N. W. 4lst St., 
Oklahoma City 18. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grover CLEVELAND SPILLERs, 
1445 E. 19th St., Tulsa. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. R. D. Armsrronc, 1722 S. E. 58th 
Ave., Portland 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Gerorce Srorrs, 1375 
Central Ave., Coos Bay. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Lancpon Baker, 348 E, 
Foster Ave., State College. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Josern Vattert Wricut, 1126 
Woodbine Ave., Penn Valley, Narberth. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuantes J. Painter, Apt. 929, 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Lawrence Francis Vortes, Box 58, 
Harmony. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Frepverick Neate Tompkins, 10 
Marshall Way, Rumford 16. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Matrnew Warre Parricx, White Oak. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ricnarp Epwarp Lipscoms, 152 
So. Main St., Mullins. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rotta Giezen 320 2nd St., 
N.W., Watertown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cant W. Forstunp, 2301 S. 
Main Ave., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mrs. P. Ropcers, Davies Planta- 
tion (Brunswick) Memphis. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tueopore Morrorp, 3510 Wood- 
mont Blvd., Nashville. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mnrs. Fexix Irwin, Route 1, Box 62A, 
Corpus Christi. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. E. R. Riccs, Box 236, Graham. 


Chapters Outside of 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Jens Nusen, Box 178, Diablo Heights (Chapter 
Regent). 
ITALY 
Mrs. Avice Ormssy ANpreani, Viale Carso 63, Rome 909 
(Chapter Regent). 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE a 
Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. A. Becker 
1309 North Halifax Drive, Daytona 


Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosszav 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Lowett Frercner Hopart Beach, Florida 


3362 Reading Road, Cincinnati 29, Ohio Mrs. Henry M. Rosear, Jr. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mrs. H. Po 
1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. Y. : 
Mrs. Jutrus Younc TaLmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. z 


Mrs. Russext Witttam Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


State Regent—Mrs, Lyman A. Hupson 1768 Yale Ave., 
Salt Lake City 5. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grorce Bartow, 224 So. 13th 
East, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 

State Regent—Mnrs. Herman Weston, Saxton’s River. 

State Vice Regent—Miss Erminig L. Proctors- 
ville. 


VIRGINIA 

State Regent—Mrs. Maurice Braptey Tonkin, 313 Fer- 
guson Ave., Warwick. 

State Vice Regent—Mns. Freperick T. Morse, Box 3426, 
University Station, Charlottesville. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mrs. Freperick Georce Kemp, 611 King 
St., Wenatchee. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Atta F. West, 25 North “E”’ 
St., Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwarv S. Puuu.irs, Washington 
Farms RD#4, Wheeling. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. V. Evcens Hotcomse, 2016 
Quarrier St., Charleston. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mrs. Austin C. Haywarp, 288 E. Johnson 
St., Fond du Lac. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Artuur C. Frick, 2621 N. Sum- 
mit Ave., Milwaukee 11, 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Mrs. E. Froyp Dever, 3057 Forest Drive, 
Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lyman Brooxs Yonkesr, 627 
Fremont, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent— 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Newson T. Jounson, 4602 
Van Ness St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Greorce A. Curry, No. 15812 Ave. 49, 
entre 158 & 160, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. ANtHony A. HerscHMANN, Calle 
5, No. 557, Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tueopore W. Lutinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. A.sert R. Fisnsurn, P. O. Box 
216, LaJolla, Calif. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mrs. 36 rue de 
Laborde, Paris. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grorce K. Strope, Whitingham, 
Vermont. 


the United States 


PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. Jose M. Gattarpo, Box 2062, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Pedrias (Chapter Regent 
MEXICO 
Mrs. M. Hinricus, Explanada 1235, Mexico 
City 10 (Chapter Regent). 


Mrs. Roscor C. O'Byrne 
912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 
Mrs. James B. Patron 
1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


Miss Gerrrupe S. Carraway 
UCH New Bern, North Carolina pee 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Miss Caenowern, 1951 
1350 Meridian Pl., N. W., Washington Calif. 


Mrs. Franx M. Dick, 1941 
“‘Dunmovin,”’ Cambridge, Md. 10, D. C. 


Mrs. Harper Donerson Suerrarp, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Rosert J. Jonnston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa 


Mrs. E. Tomas Boyp, 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Epta Stannarp Gipson, 1954 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Henry 1954 

220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Joun W. H. Honce, 1955 

504 S. Hauser Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 


Mrs. Arruur Rowsornam, 1955 
203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 
Mas. Writam H. 1955 
4420 Sheppard Place, Belle-Meade, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. Kinxpatnicx, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kansas 


: 


. D. Pratt, 706 W. 10th, Trenton, Mo. 
. Marvin L. Reynoups, 804 Home Ave., Hartsville, S. C. 


. Lonerra Grim Tuomas, 3302 S. 
. Lyte J. Howzanp, 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 
. E. Srewart James, Church Hill Plantation, Gloucester, Va. 


MacGregor Way, Houston 21, Tex. 


Franx O. McMuzen, 137 Augusta Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 
Karsarine Matruigs, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 

Rosert Kinc Wise, 1709 Hollywood Drive, Columbia, S. C. 
Gerrrupe A. MacPerx, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. 
Roseat F. Kour, 460 Wimb] Rd., Bir Mich. 
W. Newxanp, 390 Ridgeway, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Dr. Jean Sreruenson, The Conard, 1228 I St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Tuomas E. Maury, 842 Garfield Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


. Vincu. Browne, 1-7 W. 3rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. 
. Cart A. Birpsatt, 900 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
. Rosert H. Humpunrey, Swainsboro, Ga. 

. Hersert G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
. Ray Laverne Ers, 50 Sutton PIl., 
. Taomas Burcuerr, 2529 Hackworth St., Ashland, Ky. 


Harotp Wetca, Brewster Lane, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Ill. 


South, Apt. 16A, New York, N. Y. 


Eowane R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston 19, Tex. 


Americanism and D. A. R. Manual for 
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Membership 
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Advisory Committee 
American History Month..... .. Mrs 
Approved Schools Survey........ 
*National Board Dinmers............ 
Revision of By-Laws. 


Clearing House..............- 


Administrative Committees 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


. E. Burnette, 19 Republic, Glouster, Ohio. 

. Ixey B. Browninc, 200 S. Main St., Henderson, Ky. 
. E. Ernest Wootten, 209 Witherspoon Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 

. Davi L. Weis, 4455 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

. C. Raymonp Harnep, 3453 Trexler Blvd., Allentown, Pa. 

. Louis Oxrver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., Prov. 6, R. I. 

. Henry Bourne Joy, 299 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich 
CursTer F. Miter, 1237 Owen 


‘om 


Mrs. Wusanv Rice, 647 West Phil Ellena St., 


Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Gerorce C. Esrmx, 2127 Brickell Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 

T. B. Turocxmorron, 919 45th St., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Danret Roy Swem, 1018 36th Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash. 

Ruts Apperson Rous, 10624 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Pamir H. Dowpet, 519 North Overlook Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


Freperic A. Groves, 1776 D St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
i 


Pace Scuowarzwaetper, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Ruts H. Bennett, 5415 Conn. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Grorce B. Harrman, 5234 Duvall Dr., Wash. 16, D. C. 

E. Ernest Wooiten, 209 Witherspoon Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 


..Mr, C. F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Henry J. Watruer, Washington Grove, Md. 


. Perry B. Corr, Smithsonian Institution, Wash. 25, D. C. 


Saran Corsin Rosert, 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


National Chairmen of National Committees 
. ae * Also 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Department of the Treasurer General 
D. A. R. Membership 


Membership as of June 1, 1957 


Chapter At Large Total 
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DELAWARE 


ex. District or CoLumBia 
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24, Calif. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pusrto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
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Sours Daxota 
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WASHINGTON 
West Virginia 
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184,372 


85 4,822 67 4,889 


Investment Securities 


105 W. Adams Chicago, Illinois 


MUNICIPAL BONDS ey 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL, 


WATER AND OTHER MUNICIPAL ISSUES 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” Judd & Detweiler 
INCORPORATED 


(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. v 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research,| 
’ Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of| FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
America’ and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. | 
WASHINGTON 2 DC 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


Editor’s Corner TO AUTHORS 


tinued from 1106 

page 1106) seeking a publisher 
work. And she checks up frequen 0 

4 k A d h h k Pp f q e tly t Send for our illustrated booklet, To the Author in Search 
encourage, suggest and advise. of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote and 

k h : “a distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 

New regents should take the time to go pays All subjects. New authors welcome. Write today 
back over the magasine files to read VANTAGE PRESS. W. 3lst Street, New York 1 
. the Parliamentarian’s articles. These are In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
extremely helpful to any regent or officer. 
Conduct your meetings in a business- Honor Roll 
_ like way. Begin on time even if people (Continued from page 1104) 
are late. (They'll get the habit of coming Pennsylvania—14 Gold, 13 Silver, 12 H.M. 
earlier!) You don’t need to study par- Rhode Island—2 Gold, 4 Silver, 8 H.M. 
_ liamentary law, although for anyone ex- South Carolina—l1 Gold, 5 Silver, 6 H.M. 
pecting to do club work, it is most helpful. South Dakota—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 6 H.M. 

d the hi Tennessee—16 Gold, 7 Silver, 9 H.M. 
Read the hints in the Han OOK. Learn Texas—21 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. ae 
how to phrase properly certain motions. Utah—0 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. aeons 
Study your chapter by-laws and you can’t Vermont—1 Gold, 4 Silver, 3 H.M. 


Virginia—38 Gold, 29 Silver,8H.M. 
far wrong. And remember—everyone Wathintson—-3 Geld, 3 Silver, HLM. 


_ was new once. And don’t be bashful about West Virginia—9 Gold, 8 Silver, 2 H.M. 
_ asking help or advice from ex-regents. Wisconsin—5 Gold, 6 Silver, 7 H.M. 
It’s “back to school” days for the chil- Wyoming—0 Gold, 1 Silver, 0 H.M. 
dren and grandchildren. It’s “back to Alaska—1 Gold, 0 Silver, 0 H.M. 


D.A.R.” for all of us. There’s a new year National Honor Roll 
ahead; new records to make; old friends 1956-1957 

to see again; new friends to get to know. : 
_ Let’s make it the best year our Society has HM—376. 

ever experienced! Total—1253 out of 2805 Chapters. 


, SHOWERS & MUR 
te 
i 
Sy 
| 
i 


THE WILLIAM BYRD CHAPTER 
N.S.D.A.R., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
cordially invites you to visit 


JAMES MADISON CEMETERY 


On the estate of “Montpelier,” Orange County, 
Virginia, burial place of James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States, and of his wife, 
“Dolley” Payne Madison. Custodian since April 
1930 of this hallowed shrine, the Chapter will 
hold appropriate exercises on September 16, 1957, 
honoring James Madison, the Father of the Con- 
stitution. 


ae Resolutions 

(Continued from page 1105) 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions; and the United Nations, through Flexscreen’s sheer full draping curtains add 


its specialized agencies, is attempting to graceful charm to any hearth . . . show off your 


soften the American thinking towards fires while providing absolute protection against 
cite flying sparks. There’s a Flexscreen in a style 
that admission; 


and finish just right for your fireplace and a 
Resolved, That the National Society, complete selection of matching andirons, firesets 


ESSES Daughters of the American Revolution and other accessories. Send 25¢ for 32-page style 
declare its adamant opposition to the | catalog. 


\CE admission of Red China into the United BENNETT-IRELAND, INC. 

Nations; and Norwich, New York 

Resolved, That, in the event Red China is 

admitted to the United Nations, the Na- UNCOMPAHGRE CHAPTER 
S tional Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 

can Revolution urge the Congress of the THE J. C. PENNEY COMPANY 
er United States of America to adopt legis- riseaaieanoar ine 
Pin Seoreh lation to effect the withdrawal of the THE BELVEDERE HOTEL 
United States of America from the 
Write today United Nations. 

ARAPAHOE CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 

w York 1 Boulder, Colorado 
vood 28 


Loyalty Oath 


“Hathaway and Allied Lines” 


Whereas, The National Society, Daughters [Descendants of Simeon Hathaway (1719-1804) and some lin- 
. s ont eage of Breckenridge, Hinsdill, Cass and Warner! New book 
of the American Revolution recognizes - by Enid Hathaway Parks. 68 pages. $6.50. Bound. 3716 
the influential position held by profes- * |camino Real, Sarasota, Fla. 
’ sors and teachers in training our chil- 
dren and youth in our philosophy of 


government; Huntsville, Missouri 


Resolved, That the National Society, 


ae Daughters of hor American Revolution Investment Trust Fund 

gee: urge its members to seek adoption of The Inv rere 

aie . : > . e Investment Trust Fund was established by 
es laws by their respective State Legisla- the 63rd Continental Congress and it is our 


. tures, requiring teachers, professors and President General’s aim that this fund increase 
school administrators to take the same rapidly for it means the security of our National 
oath of allegiance or loyalty to the Con- Society. As you consider your chapter budgets for 


“ae : a the coming year, squeeze out just as much as you 
stitution of the United States as required can spare for this fund. It is part of the Honor 


7 of all public officials. Roll requirement. 


_ The man who goes alone can start today; but he who travels with another 
‘must wait till ‘that ther is 
ae ~ 


Henry David Thoreau , 


\ 
° 
iler 
vy 
if, 
A 
SCs 
me 
4. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Cora Steinebach Bradley (Mrs. Le- 
Roy) of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, is a member 
of Mary Penrose Chapter and was regent 
1927-28. 


_ Mrs, Katherine E. Rice is Chairman 
of National Defense, Fort McHenry Chap- 
ter in New Alexandria, Va. 


Hugh P. Williamson is Assistant At- 


torney General of the State of Missouri. 


Usk, Nellie Randall is Genealogical Re- 
search Chairman of Col. Joshua Howard 
_ Chapter in Michigan. 


Laural Buxton Hobbes is a lineal de- 
- geendant of Samuel Beman, father of Na- 

oe than Beman, the boy hero ‘of Fort Ticon- 
a _ deroga. She did research at the Fort and 
we _ from letters in the Beman Collection at the 
_ State Historical Headquarters at Coopers- 
= ee N. Y. Mrs. Hobbes lives in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. and is a member of Ft. St. 
es Nicholas Chapter. 


Marie Dickoré of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
a historian and genealogist and has con- 
tributed many articles with historical back- 
_ grounds to magazines and newspapers. Not 
eligible for membership to our organiza- 
tion, she has helped many of our applicants 
and is interested in our work. 


G. Esther Chapin is descended from a 
minute man and her earliest Chapin ances- 
tor was Deacon Samuel Chapin, a founder 
of Springfield, Mass. Her father Asahel 
_ Chapin Jr. went west with his parents at 

the age of four in a caravan of mover’s 
_ wagons. Miss Chapin, a graduate of Carle- 
ton College, Minnesota and has an M.A. 
from the University of Iowa. A member 
of Ashley Chapter, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
- Miss Chapin, after teaching for 47 years 


‘tired. 


If you are giving 25 or 50 year pins to members, get the authorization from 
the Office of the Organizing Secretary General. 
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SOLDIER 
NIMROD 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorful 
NEWMAN hand-chased bronze markers 
and plaques, famous for quality since 1882. 
Pioneer Makers of Official Markers 


Write at once . . . no obligation. 


G74 W. 4th St. 
Cincinnati 3, 
Ohio 


EWMAN 


BROTHERS INC 


EST. 1882 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


| Rank accorpanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
-HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
West Thomas Street 
Salisbury, N. C. 
22nd YEAR 

10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


FINDING-LIST OF VIRGINIA MARRIAGES 
BEFORE 1853 


A compilation of the available marriage records of Vir- 
ginia and where they can be located. This finding-list is ar- 
ranged by county and includes a brief history of each coun- 
ty: date organized, background of county formation, and 
name of county seat. $2.00 


INEZ WALDENMAIER 


4724 Fifth Street, N.W. Washington 11, 


KINSMEN”’ 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry. 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with 
directions and work sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine 
present for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. 


| THEDA KORN GROSS 


D. C. 


FAMILY 
RECORD BOOKS 


Jackson Center, Ohio 


i 
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Historic 
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— 
Kouida Dare, author of Carctina Scot 
Harrison, was the Good Citizen Girl for 
~~~ «44957 from Greenwich Tea Burning Chap- | 
eo ee ter at Bridgeton, N. J. Miss Dare was an 
a. ae exchange student and has recently returned 
—— 
from a year’s study in Germany. 
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OF WASHINGTON > 


ESTABLISHED 1814 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
D.A.R. SINCE 1896 
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Prizes Given by the National Society, 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Mrs. Ralph W. Newland, Curator Gen- 
eral, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, presenting a $100.00 
Government Savings Bond to Cadet Robert 
A. Johnson of Seattle, Washington. This 
bond is awarded to the cadet who excels 
in Theoretical and Practical Seamanship. 
Cadet Johnson had an average of 88.844. 
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National Defense 
(Continued from page 1075) ee 


We cannot hope to command the respect of 
others until we are ready to be true to 
our own principles. 


Dollars for Defense 

These are challenging days to all Americans 
who are loyal to the Constitution. 

Your contribution toward DOLLARS FOR 
*DEFENSE helps to defray the cost of the in- 
formative material which is distributed for the 
purpose of alerting our citizens. 

We thank the following for this valued and 
important assistance: 


MICHIGAN 
Abiel Fellows Chapter—$3.00 
Louisa St. Clair Chapter—gift of Dr. Nelle 
Deffenbaugh in memory of her husband, 
Colonel Martin H. Deffenbaugh, United 
States Medical Corps—$200.00 


New York 
Philip Schuyler Chapter—gift of Mrs. Allen 
L. Gillett—$50.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh Chapter—$50.00 
Scranton City Chapter—$5.00 


West VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Anna M. Allan—$1.00 


IC ART 


_UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES | 


bear a proud name—serve a worthy tradition 


an The best and most impressive of bronze and aluminum 
plaq for t Is, awards, and memorials, and at 
truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and long 
- years of experience assure the most appropriate everlast- 
ing tribute for every occasion from a warm personal 
; testimonial to a great, 
enduring memorial. 


| TROPHIES | 


We also feature fine tro- h 
phies and prize awards, { 4 
worthy of your organiza- \ | 
tion's traditions — and 
economically priced, too 

Free trophy catalog 
available. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. DR, New York 12, N. Y. 


Searches in 


PITTSYLVANIA AND 
ADJOINING COUNTIES 
Elijah T. Sutherlin 
Airport Drive, Danville, Virginia 
GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
Compil es 


of Genealo 
1819 G St., N. . Washington 6, D. C. 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 1084) 


_ing program over the local radio station WJAY. 
__ For the past three years our chapter has made 
_ the Gold Star Honor Roll. Miss Agnes Smith is 

our new Regent. 

_ Plans: are in the wagered for a variety of activi- 


Wish inquiries 
on 
COATS of ARMS 


Please send name, origin, settle- 
ments, dates of immigrant ancestors, 
if possible. 

EDITH TUNNELL, Designer of 
Jamestown and Mayflower Mapsetans 
1 JACOBUS PLACE 
New York 63, N. Y. 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


( wy 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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